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The Week 
Tue golden promises made by Governor Hoffman about the future 
of this State under Democratic rule seem not likely to be realized—-the 
Tammany Ring having got the upper hand in the organization of the 
Legislature, and being apparently likely to keep it. The opposition 
candidate for the Speakership, put up by the virtuous Democrats from 
the country districts, disappeared from the scene before the trial of 
strength without giving any reason, having, in the opinion of the by- 
standers, “sold out” to his competitor. Sweeny, Tweed & Co. are, 
therefore, now masters of the situation. Governor Hoffman is gene- 
rally believed to mean well, being impelled to good courses, if by no 
higher motive, by hopes of the Presidential nominatton, But Tammany 
is not concerned about his political fortunes; and as to the virtuous 
country Democrats, the Ring now enjoys means of muzzling them 
which are not to be withstood. It can offer a country lawyer or 
farmer who stands in its way the means of passing his declining years 
in a nearer approach to luxury than he has ever dared to hope for, and 
we believe that it is now a well-established law of political philosophy 
that no virtue will stand a strain of fifty per cent. in the way of tempta- 
tion over and above its ordinary and legitimate rewards. There has 
been a rumor here that Mr. Tweed had got the contract for the comple- 
tion of the Hoosac Tunnel, but we can fiscover no foundation for it 
beyond the fact that he is one of the bondsmen of the Montreal gentle- 
men who are now doing that great work for the State of Massachusetts. 
They declare, we believe, that they are going to do no lobbying in 
Boston this winter, which is good news. But what does Mr. Tweed 
say? He does not intend, we believe, to abolish the New York city 
commissions, but simply to purify them by putting good Democrats in 
them. 











Mr. Boutwell’s monthly statement shows a reduction of the debt of 
nearly $5,000,000 during the past month, making nearly $77,000,000 in 
all since March, 1869. He delivered a lecture in Boston the other 
day on the “Transition Period of the United States,” which seems to 
have excited a good deal of expectation among the business men of 
that city, and they hoped he would make revelations of some kind 
about his financial policy or opinions, but he hardly touched on the 
finances at all, his attention being apparently occupied by slavery, and 
emancipation, and the war. He seemed to indicate, however, that he 
looked on the rapid payment of the debt as our first duty, and recom- 
mended patience under the taxation necessary for that purpose. If we 
may judge by the tone of the press, the opinion gains ground that 
coming generations ought to pay some of the debt, which has been 
incurred in large part for their benefit, and that the present one, which 
has borne the actual burden of the war, ought now to have its load 
of taxation lightened. Those who urge haste in paying off the debt 
are, or at least have been, in good part, actuated by the fear that lapse 
of time might diminish the national sense of obligation to pay it. But 
we think experience has shown that this sense has grown with the 
lapse of time, and that the more people have talked and thought about 
paying the debt, the firmer has become the popular determination to 
do it. 





In the American necrology of 1869, the three most prominent names 
are those of Stanton, Fessenden, and Peabody. Besides these, there 
are a dozen others who once were famous, but who, when they died, 
made no gap which this generation observed. It is not many years 
since their names were in all men’s mouths, but when they died no one 
greatly missed Amos Kendall, or John Bell, or Franklin Pierce, or 
Robert J. Walker, or General Wool, or Governor Pickens, or Mr. Toucey, 
or Admiral Stewart, or Admiral Gordon, or Mr. Baron Stow. Better 
than any of these, Mr. Raymond is remembered ; and we think we are 
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not mistaken in saying that, during the last ten years, not more than 
two or three Americans have died whose loss caused more regret than 
his. The spirit of candor and kindness—so in contrast with the ruling 
traits of many men in his position—in which he used the enormous 
power which he had in his hand, secured for him a respect, and, so to 
speak, an affection which it is well to keep in mind. Of Mr. Fessen- 
den and Mr. Stanton we have heretofore spoken. The one seems to 
have been as peculiarly fortunate as the other was unfortunate in the 
time of his death. Mr. Stanton went just at the close of a stormy 
decade, in which he had had perfect opportunity for the exercise and 
exhibition of his peculiar powers, and just when, had he lived, he would 
have been entering on a period of our history and on the duties of an 
office for which he was rather ill fitted than well fitted. Of Mr, Fes 
senden, on the other hand, it might have been reasonably expected that, 
during the next few years of criticism and careful organization, he 
would have rendered us his best services. Neither man, however, died 
without being full of honors, if not of years. As for Mr, Peabody, his 
name goes among the household words of two great nations, and is as 
sure of immortality as Howard's, 

So far as the opinion of the future can be guessed, we should 
say that of all the distinguished dead of this last year, Sainte- 
Beuve is the one whom other generations will think of as the 
most noteworthy. He was by nature and habit a critic—a man 
who surveyed things done, and the doers of them, and who was not 
himself a creator. It would be vain, then, to seek for any one perfor- 
mance of his, literary or other, which of itself would justify the respect 
that is paid him. Of him it is true, as it is true of all critics in their 
degree, that each part of him and his work was very much less than 
the whole. His intrinsic greatness consisted in his power of seeing and 
feeling the strength and weakness of other men; and his greatness in 
the eyes of others consisted in his power of stating with a precision 
almost unequalled, if not quite unequalled, the absolute and the rela- 
tive values of the men who underwent his examination. Ability of this 
kind does not get its expression in any one work ; its influence is exerted 
by means of a lifetime of writing and talk. And it is not upon every- 
body that such influences operate. Still less is such ability at once 
generally operative when it is exercised upon the great in literature, 
whose merits and demerits are to be weighed in balances of a nicety 
not only not understood by most, but by most not to be understood, 
But the great public of a truly admirable writer, especially if he is also 
a truly admirable artist in writing, is the contribution of generations, 
and he can afford to die and wait for his fame and chief usefulness. 





Besides Sainte-Beuve—who was, in fact, half English in blood and 
nature—the other noted Frenchmen who died in 1869 were Lamartine, 
Marshal Troplong, and Marshal Niel. The last was a representative 
of the Irish blood which two centuries ago went into exile, and which in 
more than one country of centinental Europe has reached high distinc- 
tion. Marshal Niel was a thoroughgoing Imperialist as well as a thorough 
soldier, for he inherited without apparent diminution the Irish national 
capacity for attaching himself to a leader or a dynasty, and loved Napo- 
leonic Cxsarism with a fervor not unlike that of Burke’s passionate 
personal affection for what to anybody but an Irishman would seem a 
rather cold mistress—the British Constitution. Lamartine’s death was 
a relief to all others as well as to himself. “Charlatan for charlatan,” said 
Sainte-Beuve, speaking of him and Victor Hugo, “I prefer Lamartine.” 
But Lamartine during his last years was a charlatan who had outlived 
most of those who believed in him, and who made it painfully manifest 
that he was as unable as unwilling to make a dignified or a decorous 
exit from the stage on which he had long lagged superfluous. 





In England, the death of the Earl of Derby has made more noise 
than any similar event of the year; but except the grief of his personal 
friends and dependants, his death has not caused much sorrow. It is 
only that a brave, honorable, showy nobleman, of the old school, has 
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party, “the Rupert of Debate” was never, so faras concerns his public 
services, very mgh more thay hat Lord Lyyonawled him in the one 
line of the “ New Timon” which still lives. A fellow-translator of 
Lord Derby’s, Professor Conington, who rendered the Aneid into 
English in a way not previously equalled, is also among the dead of 
the year. There was a time when Professor Conington’s success with 
Virgil would have given him a long lease of fame; but the age of 
translations of the classics has passed, and the new version of Virgil, 
or Horace, or Homer, must get its praise, not from the polite world in 
general, but from a few scholars, whose commendation is neither, for 
the writer, easy to get, nor of great value to the publisher or public 
when got. A greater loss than Mr. Conington’s or Lord Derby's to the 
world of English literature is Mr. Alexander Dyce. He left behind 
him no Shakesperian scholar more painstaking, accurate, and honest, 
and, perhaps, rone at once so learned and so acute. 





The Ohie “reformers,” elected, we believe, in the main from Ham- 
ilton County, appear to hold the balance of power in the Legislature, 
and have thus far thrown their weight into the Democratic scale, and 
the public is waiting with some anxiety to see what they will do about 
the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment. If they should follow 
the Democratic lead in this also, it will only show how necessary good 
sense is to prevent “reformers” from becoming a delQsion and a snare. 
There is probably at this moment nothing which does more to distract 
public attention from municipal reforms of all kinds than the state of 
suspense in which the country is kept about this amendment, It is 
its non-adoption which still keeps reconstruction unfinished, and makes 
it possible for the Irreconcilables in Congress to play the pranks about 
Georgia and Virginia which are causing the judicious so much grief. 
The amendment passed, and the moral results of the war thus taken 
out of the arena of party politics, we should have time and attention 
for local abuses. 





The land-owners of the southwestern corner of South Carolina have 
just furnished some curious evidence of the struggle that is now going 
on between the new ideas that new circumstances are forcing upon the 
Southern mind and the ingrained prejudices of a lifetime. Robert- 
ville, situated some fifty miles from Port Royal Island and the town of 
Beaufort, is a part of the sea-coast region which in old times was 
famous for its value as a country adapted for the production of long- 
staple cotton and the best American rice. Plantations there were large 
in extent, were inhabited by few whites and many negroes, were culti- 
vated at an expense which made it necessary that the cultivator should 
be a capitalist, and, withal, were unhealthy, or were so considered. 
The pine barrens being within easy reach as places of residence during 
the heats of summer, the plantations—the cotton plantations, at least— 
were not so badly off in regard to climate as was maintained by people 
who willingly looked for an excuse to spend a part of the year in 
pleasure excursions, and who also were interested in making it be- 
lieved that no man but a black man can endure existence in places 
where good crops of cotton can be raised. The reasons above-men- 
tioned have, however, been sufficient, coupled with the various strong 
inducements to the foreigner to seek a home in the Western and Border 
States, to prevent any set of the stream of immigration towards tide- 
water South Carolina, and the land-owners of Robertville, poor, op- 
pressed by taxes, destitute of money to buy labor, hating the system of 
free labor, have decided to offer farms without money and without 
price to all European immigrants who will consent to take up abodes 
among them. They say truly that should they by giving away half 
their present possessions double the present population—the new-com- 
ers being industrious farmers—they would in the end be greatly the 
gainers. 





But this they cannot bring themselves frankly to do. Some 
of the conditions which they impose upon possible immigrants are of 
the most foolish and impracticable kind. First, they demand that the 
man who accepts a farm shall agree to occupy it fivé years, to improve 
it, and that at the end of the five years he shall sell it, if he 
sell at all, to other new-comers. Secondly, the donee, if without 
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means of his own, must work for the donor, at the ordinary local 
rate of wages, during the first six months of possession, or else two 
days in the week during all of the first year. This would set the 
immigrant at work for another during the time when there would be 
most need that he should work for himself. Besides, the provision 
seems to contemplate the entrance of a class of people who would 
make an accession of no great value to any industrial community. In 
the third place, the Robertville men will require of their beneficiary a 
pledge that he will “have no dealings or intercourse with any of the 
African race.” This, be it remembered, in a country where the blacks 
are the great majority of the population; where nearly if not quite 
every laborer is colored; where black men vote, practise medi- 
cine, act as postmasters, and hold other offices—where, in short, 
black men manage a very large part of the social machinery. Fi- 
nally Comes a more emphatic and specific pledge, with the same un- 
attainable end in view: the immigrant must promise that never, “so 
long as the ignorant negro sits upon the jury,” will he resort to law 
for the settlement of any dispute, but that always he will place his 
dependence upon arbitrators. In a State where the negro is always 
the law-maker, and not seldom a criminal, these arbitrators will have 
what is usually called “a good time” in enforcing their decisions. But, 
on the whole, the scheme reported by the Robertville committee gives 
proof of progress. Twelve or fourteen square miles of land, part arable 
and part wood-land, are already offered for acceptance, and the plant- 
ers will welcome Chinese laborers, whom they boldly praise as being 
far better than the negro in his best estate ever thought of being. 





Mrs. Stowe’s new volume has reached us so short a time before going 
to press that we are unable to offer any deliberate judgment on its 
merits until next week. But we may say that it does not contain any 
authorization, formal or implied, for Mrs. Stowe's action in the matter ; 
that the only additional proof of the charges offered is more ex- 
tended and explicit reports of the conversation in which Lady Byron 
revealed the secret; and that this conversation will help to confirm the 
impression of many people that she wag not sound in her mind on this 
subject in her later years. In fact, the whole story nowhere rises, as 
Mrs. Stowe half admits, above the character of a “drawing-room 
scandal,” and will not bear anywhere the application of a legal test. 
A very disgusting addition has been made to the literature of the 
subject during the week by Dr. Charles Mackay, in a sensational bio- 
graphy of the “child of sin,” Medora Leigh. We sincerely hope if 
anybody else has any dirty particulars about the Byron family or its 
branches in his possession, he will keep them to himself. 





There was a report circulated widely, and with a good deal of con- 
fidence in the early part of the week, that the Cuban insurgents had, 
acting under the advice of the Junta, laid down their arms and aban- 
doned their enterprise in despair, caused by the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Government and the release of the Spanish gunboats. This has 
drawn forth a letter from the President of the Central Republican 
Junta, pronouncing the story an “absurd and malicious forgery,” 
and declaring that the revolutionists “are every day more and more 
confident of success, with or without the support of foreign nations.” 
The Junta themselves have also issued an address to the American peo- 
ple, in which they say substantially the same thing, and add that the 
Cuban army now consists of 40,600 men, and give a list of the superior 
officers, which is imposing. The civil government, they say also, con- 
sists of a Congress, or Chamber of Representatives, ‘“ composed of dele- 
gates from every part of the island held by the insurgents” (the italics are 
ours), which has been sitting ever since the 10th of April. This body 
has “enacted a constitution,” which “ abolishes slavery, dignities, and 
social honors,” and “ guarantees every inalienable right.” The 
distinction of sex, we regret to see, it leaves standing—thus 
sowing the seeds of much future trouble. The address furnishes 
some specimens of the laws which the Congress has passed— 
the first of which authorizes the issue of $2,000,000 in “legal ten- 
ders,” which the Republic promises “to redeem in specie as soon as 
circumstances will permit ;” another calls the whole male population, 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty, to arms; and others organize the 
judicial and administrative systems. The judicial system seems to be 
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very simple, and, according to the address, works as well as can be ex- 
pected in the midst of such commotion, and with rigid impartiality— 
in illustration of which the Junta mention, apparently as an act of 
extraordinary virtue, a case in which a court condemned a Cuban to 
death for murdering a Spaniard. Finally, the Junta defend the incen- 
diary tactics of the insurgents, and hurl defiance at the Spaniards, and 
predict their speedy overthrow. 





The Cuban news from other sources is very varied in character; but 
the general drift of it is that the insurgents are still in the field, and 
more or less hopeful, though the circle in which they act seems to be 
contracting every week under the pressure of increased Spanish forces, 
and if a combined movement which was on foot towards the close of 
the last month was successful, those insurgents who escaped would be 
compelled to take refuge in the mountains at the eastern end of the 
island, where their very existence would be difficult, except as isolated 
marauders. It is not impossible that it is the progress of this move- 
ment which has given rise to the late stories of a surrender, and although 
the Junta contradicts them very positively, it acknowledges it has no 
news later than December 7. The Spanish gunboats have not sailed 
from this port at the present writing, but a Cuban yacht, the Anna, 
has, having on board that redoubtable chief, Colonel Ryan, whose de- 
parture leaves his bondsmen, who undertook to produce him before the 
United States District Court, in tears. In the meantime, the severity 
with which the Spanish authorities repress seditious talk even in 
Havana either indicates that they are ferociously cruel, or by no means 
sure of their game. One supposition is about as probable as the 
other. 





The Chinese question grows in interest, as will be seen by the letter 
of a correspondent in another column; but the attempt made by the 
friends of the Burlingame mission to ascribe the hostility of the Empe- 
ror and American residents to the brutal indifference of these gentle- 
men to Chinese rights, is infusing a good deal of bitterness into the 
controversy. The Pall Mall Gazette has been abusing the Ameri- 
can merchants with some vigor, and Mr. Jas. L. Kiernan, the late 
United States Consul in Chin-Kiang, has appeared on the scene, 
in a letter discussing the Chinese question, as that of a person “ who had 
had much experience among the Chinese, and travelled the empire ex- 
tensively,” and containing statements strongly denunciatory of the 
British residents. Whereupon, the leading American houses join in a 
card against him, which appears in the Shanghae Newsletter. They say 
Mr. Kiernan only spent nine months in the country, part of the time 
in a steamboat, and part at Chin-Kiang, at his post, where the foreign 
population numbers in all seven souls—and with the natives his want of 
practice in speaking Chinese must, of course, have restricted his inter- 
course. -and the rest at Shanghae. Of the foreign residents anywhere he 
saw very little, they say, and he knew none of the English, and. never 
“ travelled the empire ;” and the writers close with a cutting allusion 
to a little balance of $1,300, which they say they had to advance to 
enable him to withdraw from the Central Flowery Land, and which he 
had, up to date of the card, in an unaccountable manner abstained 
from remitting. We are pleased to see, however, that Mr. Kiernan is 
confident “that the Chinese will accept Christianity when it becomes 
Christianity to them.” 





M. Ollivier has at last succeeded in forming his ministry, which 
has at least the merit of containing no decidedly objectionable person. 
It is one of the signs of the times that M. Pietri, the Prefect of Police 
in Paris, has resigned, and there is talk of Baron Haussmann following 
hisexample. With his disappearance, the Imperial régime, as established 
in 1851, might be said to have passed away. The Emperor, in reply 
to the address of the Corps Législatif, treats the change as a voluntary 
sharing on his part, for the purpose of lightening his burdens, of the 
authority committed to him by the people. Thechange, however, is the 
important thing, and he witl find few Frenchmen disposed to quarrel 
with him about the name or origin of it. The enquiry into some of 
the election returns, and particularly that of M. Clément Duvernois, a 
favorite of the Emperor's, has revealed an unprecedented amount of 
indirect wholesale corruption on the part of the Government; and as 
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the whole Chamber votes on each case, each enquiry takes the form of 
a great party struggle. M. Duvernois got in by a very small inajority. 


The news of the (2cumenical Council is of all kinds, and very inter 
esting. The best that comes direct to this country is perhaps to be 
found in Mr. Ripley’s letters in the 7Zridwne—his presence in Rome 
being a stroke of good fortune for the foreign correspondence of the 
paper for which it cannot be too thankful. It would seem that the 
first plan of having the doctrine of Papal Infallibility adopted by ac- 
clamation, as it were on a sudden impulse received from the Holy 
Ghost, having failed, the fate of the dogma, or rather “ pious opinion” 
—for that is all it is as yet—still remains doubtful. The Spanish, 
Italian, and American bishops are reported to be firm for it, but the 
recalcitrancy of the French, led by the Bishop of Orleans, and the 
doubt that hangs over the Germans, owing to Janus wnd the Fulda 
Manifesto, inasmuch as they seem to make discussion inevitable, seem 
to have greatly troubled the Jesuit counsels. The doctrine is one of 
those which might be carried with three cheers, or under the “ previous 
question,” but it will not bear debate. There are no arguments tend 
ing to show that a mortal man, with a liver and brain, needing sleep, and 
liable to have his digestion disordered by certain articles of food, never 


can be mistaken on any subject on which he chooses to pronounce a 
formal opinion, which can in our day be gravely uttered before a large 
assemblage, especially in Latin. Ifthe infallibility doctrine fails to be 
accepted, it is doubtful whether the Syllabus can meet with any better 
success. The Pope has issued a decree providing for the dissolution of 
the Council in case of his decease, and the election of his successor by the 
College of Cardinals. In this he follows precedents, but the question 
suggests itself to many minds, why a body which is competent to create 
dogmas, or, in other words, reveal to the world the true mind of God 
on the most mysterious subjects, is not competent to elect the Vieegerent 
of God ; or what reason, beyond the desire of the Italians to keep the 
papacy in their own hands, which they have always virtually done, there 
can be for having the election even during the sitting of an universal 
council confined to the cardinals. All writers, however, agree in re- 
presenting the Council as a wonderful display of Papal power—more 
wonderful, owing to the diversity of its elements, than any which has 
ever taken place. Even those who doubt the assertions of the Roman 
papers that recent heavy rains were marks of Divine favor, intended 
expressly for the occasion, must admit this. Janus has been placed 
on the Index, which is the best way of meeting it. 


In speaking last week of the Duke of Genoa, we, by a slip of the 
pen, alluded to the Marquis of Rapallo as his “ morganatic father ”— 
step-father we meant to say, and should have said. The Marquis married 
the Duchess only, if we remember rightly, six years ago. The news 
comes now that Victor Emanuel positively refuses to permit the Duke 
to become a candidate for the Spanish throne, probably owing to the 
failure of the Provisional Government to procure for him the requisite 
number of votes in the Cortes—two-thirds, we believe, being called for 
by the King. Prim had, however, almost staked his political fortunes 
on getting him elected, while Admiral Topete and Marshal Serrano 
were said to favor the Duc de Montpensier, to whom, as a Bourbon, 
Prim is violently opposed, and probably has on this point the country 
at his back. His failure with the Duke of Genoa, however, has doubt- 
less made longer agreement between him and his colleagues impos- 
sible, and the latest story from Madrid announces the resignation of 
the Cabinet. Montpensier is now said to be about to appear promi- 
nently on the scene, and we shall probably have some weeks, if not 
months, of intriguing over him. The Spaniards have only one consola- 
tion in all this, and that is, that the Government is strong enough to 
prevent anarchy ; but it is a melancholy consolation after all, for the 
strength comes from the discipline and fidelity of the army rather than 
from popular support. The finances are very near that stage in which 
relief comes from the impossibility of being any worse. The foreign 
creditors are the only ones who will receive payment for their next 
coupons, which shows that some of the old Castilian pride survives; _ 
and we commend the spectacle to the attention of some of our repudia-— 
tors, who, in all their schemes of cheating, usually propose to begin 
with the foreigners, 
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MR, WELLS HIMSELF. 

Tue low opinion of American honesty entertained in various coun- 
tries of Europe often excites the indignation and surprise of American 
travellers, and many of them, knowing how unjust it is, ascribe it to 
rancorous hostility to our institutions, But, then, those who are most 
familiar with the way in which opinions are formed in foreign coun- 
tries are aware that most of whatever disrepute the national character 
rests under with regard to all that class of virtues included under the 
term bona fides, is the handiwork of a portion of the American press. 
The bitterest reviler of America and Americans has never ventured on 
such foul charges and foul insinuations as some of our contemporaries 
hurl nearly every day against men who are put forward by American 
society as about as good specimens of the American man as it is capable 
of producing. We were told, the other day, by an American of distinc- 
tion—and his experience has been that of hundreds—of the bitterness 
of the mortification which he endured when in Germany during the 
impeachment trial, at finding himself an object of daily condolence on 
the part of his German friends touching the corruption of Senators 
Trumbull, and Fessenden, and Grimes, three of the foremost statesmen 
of the party of virtue. And then, there was no use in his denying it 
or trying to explain it. It was not in a Southern paper they saw the 
story, nor yet in the foul-mouthed organs of Northern Copperheadism, 
who make vilification one of their ordinary weapons of party warfare ; 
but in the New York Tribune, the mouth-piece of the best element in 
the Northern population, and which had up to the time of impeach- 
ment been holding these very men up to the admiration of mankind. 

We bid fair, too, in Mr. Wells's case, to furnish Europe with an- 
other reason for believing in our utter rottenness. Mr. Wells has had 
everything done for him that American society can do. He has been 
well born, well bred, and furnished with the best education the coun- 
try affords. He has lived with the best men of his day, and has won 
and enjoys their esteem. He has displayed very remarkable powers 
of analysis and induction in a field of social science which until now 
can hardly be said to have been explored in this country, and has for 
this reason been selected by the Government to perform the very im- 
portant duty of supplying the data for legislation on matters of 
finance and taxation during a period of great public difficulty and, 
indeed, peril. If ever man has given the State guarantees for his good 
behavior, it is he. And yet, what do foreigners learn about him from 
the organ of the sober, virtuous, religious, reading, writing, and think- 
ing Northern public? Why, that the minute he secured an official po- 
sition, and, through it, influence on public opinion, he sold his services 
to a foreign government and to foreign traders, and, in consideration 
of a certain sum in “foreign gold,” agreed to suppress material facts, 
manipulate figures, and construct deluding arguments for their benefit, 
and for the deception and impoverishment of his own countrymen. 

Of course, everybody here knows how false these insinuations are ; 
but then, unfortunately, their silliness and absurdity prevent people 
feeling the downright wickedness of them, and visiting the men who 
invent and propagate them with the indignation they deserve. These 
slanders «lo, however, in one way, recoil on the heads of their authors, 
inasmuch as they excite, first, distrust, and then hostility towards the 
cause they are intended to help. There is no cause which will bear 
being lied for. Even the Christian religion, strong as are its claims on 
the respect of mankind, has suffered, and still suffers terribly, from at- 
tempts to spread it by falsehood, and slander, and misrepresentation of 
opponents ; and what it cannot bear we may be sure protection cannot. 
One marked result of the attacks on Mr. Wells has been the steady 
growth of his authority, and the steady increase of confidence in the 
statements and conclusions of his reports. Nothing, it is safe to say, 
has ever appeared on this class of subjects which has produced such a 
profound impression on public opinion. His conclusions, it is true, 
have borne hard on the whole theory and practice of protection; but 
there was only one way of upsetting them or destroying them, and that 
was, showing either that his facts were not facts or that the reasoning 
based on them was incorrect. This, has not been done; and for this, 
naked assertions that Mr. Wells has been bribed, and that he has been 
guilty of suppression and distortion, are not proper and sufficient sub- 
stitutes, 
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There is talk just now among some of the more rabid high-tariff 
men about not only suppressing his report as far as Congress is con- 
cerned, but “ kicking him out” of the Republican party; but then, we 
presume, wiser counsels will prevail. The suppression of the report by 
the House would, of course, only increase the number of its readers, 
and Mr. Wells would be followed out of the Republican party by such 
large numbers of the present members that we doubt whether enough 
would be left to carry on the business of the concern afterwards with 
any degree of success. There is a class of men in the party who have 
always been a little anxious to get rid of its brains, finding the think- 
ing faculty a nuisance, and, almost as soon as a man gives evidence of 
reaching his conclusions with his head, get up a movement for his ex- 
pulsion. Mr. Trumbull and the late Mr. Fessenden had a narrow 
escape, but they did escape; and their example has had a very encou- 
raging effect. If the protective system will not bear discussion—and 
from the dislike of the high-tariff men to permit the circulation of 
Mr. Wells’s report, and the refusal of the Tribune to print it, it appa- 
rently will not—it certainly cannot stand, and there is not the slightest 
use, as we have more than once said, in claiming a quasi-sacred cha- 
racter for it, as some of its friends seem disposed to do, and treating 
people who question its value as bad men, to whom plunder or treason 
would not be particularly disagreeable. It is a theory of taxation like 
another, of human origin, and that not a particularly respectable one. 
Large numbers of some of the best, and, on all other things, at least, 
wisest men in the modern world condemn it, and think it a stumbling- 
block in the way of human progress, and some of the foremost States 
are gradually abandoning it. Protectionists must, therefore, be reason- 
able and patient, take off their sacerdotal robes and lay aside their 
cursing instruments, and come down into the arena among the rest of 
us, and give and take in the common secular game of political fisti- 
cuffs, Fair play is all they are entitled to, and that they shall cer- 
tainly have. The young men, it is true, are mostly on the other side, 
but for this there is no help. 


HIS REPORT. 

Ix the composition of this incendiary pamphlet, Mr. Wells starts 
with the astounding but hardly questionable assertion, that the cost of 
the war was nine thousand millions of dollars; and this of itself is, it 
must be admitted, a good deal to recover from. To meet it, however, 
we have had, since the outbreak of the war, an immigration amounting 
to 1,664,363. Since the termination of the war, too, thirteen thousand 
miles have been added to the railroads of the country, opening up an 
area of virgin soil larger than the whole of France, while the telegraph 
lines have received an increase of eighteen thousand miles of wires. 
Moreover, the South may be fairly said to have recovered. The cotton 
crop has again reached its old standard in quantity, and is superior in 
quality. The same thing may be said of the other crops peculiar to 
the South, while the high prices have furnished it once more with 
capital, of which the close of the war found it totally bereft. 

Mr. Wells estimates the total number of persons now engaged in 
adding directly to the wealth of the country by their labor as 
10,000,000, out of a population of 39,600,000, and the total annual 
product of their labor at $6,825,000,000, or $682 50 each. Of this 
total product, about one-half is to be attributed to agriculture. The 
cotton manufacture only counts for $71,500,000; the woollen manu- 
facture, for $66,000,000 ; the iron manufacture, $119,950,000 ; the leather 
manufacture, $222,600,000; and the railway service, $360,000,000. It 
will thus be seen that the iron industry, which makes most of the dis- 
turbance over the tariff, is only fourth in the order of importance, and 
ranks far below the leather industry, which has been seriously injured 
for its benefit. Of course, the country is growing in every way, but 





Mr. Wells holds that it is not growing as it ought to grow, and as it 
would grow in the absence of a vicious system of currency and taxa- 
tion. He says, when we leave the region of general estimates and 
descend into others in which we have exact figures, the prospect is not 
pleasing. The deposits in savings banks have not increased in propor- 
tion to the increase in population, and there is every reason to believe 
that the depositors no longer belong exclusively to the working classes. 
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Moreover, the increase in the number of houses has not kept pace with 
the increase of population, which means not only that fewer families have 
homes of their own, but that a greater number of persons are crowded 
under one roof. In short, though wealth increases, it is not increasing 


in anything like the old ratio, and it is not distributed with anything | 


like the old equality. The direct effect of the bad currency and bad 
system of taxation is to put a premium on the talents of the broker 
and speculator, while lessening the rewards of the producer; so that, 
while the great capitalists and exchangers find things very pleasant, 
the workingman finds things very unpleasant. In other words, the 
more complicated your system of taxation is, and the more variable in 
value your currency is, the more call there is for shrewdness and smart- 
ness in the transaction of business, and the less chance is there for 
simple industry and energy. The banking, brokerage, insurance, and 
commission businesses thrive. They draw into them all that large and 
able class of the community who are skilful in dealing with uncer- 
tainty, while the dull plodders, on whom the country is after all 
mainly dependent for solid additions to its wealth, go to the wall. To 
this state of our currency and taxation Mr. Wells ascribes, too, the 
listlessness, the dislike of labor, and the determination to do as little 
as possible, which are now reported as prevailing in nearly all branches 
of industry; but this theory is shaken by the fact that the same 
phenomena show themselves in nearly every civilized country. They 
are, in our opinion, mainly the result of growing social ambition, and 
a growing feeling of equality on the part of the working classes; and 
the discontent of these classes is stimulated by the sight of the im- 
mense rewards which the capitalist classes have reaped from the appli- 
cation of steam and electricity to industry and commerce within the 
last thirty years, and in which thus far the working classes can hardly 
be said to have shared. But the disadvantages of the workingman's 
condition, all things considered, are perhaps greater here now than 
elsewhere, and would be greater still if it were not for the resource 
offered by the abundance of fertile land. 

Another cause which Mr, Wells looks upon as seriously impairing 
the rapidity of national accumulation is the condition of the foreign 


trade of the country, though, as he states the case, the condition of 


the foreign trade appears rather as evidence that we are not accumu- 
lating rapidly than as an agency preventing rapid accumulation. He 
thinks that there are now about $1,400,000,000 of American secu- 
rities of all kinds held abroad, drawing annual interest to the 
amount of about $80,000,000, and this indebtedness to foreigners 
goes on increasing, owing to the now regular annual adverse 
balance against us in our dealings with Europe. Last year 
this balance amounted to about $210,000,000, and this is, Mr. Wells 
calculates, the average sum which now stands against us every year, 
and is settled by the transmission of bonds and other promises to pay. 
Now, the conclusion Mr. Wells draws from thisis, that, if we had either 
the gold or the goods to pay with, we should pay with them, as we 
did in old times; but, not having them, we pay in bonds. “ Of course, 
we have not the gold”—some one will say—‘‘ but why have we not 
the goods ?” For the simple reason, that the cost of production in this 
country now, owing to our system of taxation and the condition of our 
currency, is so great that we cannot afford to furnish goods at prices 
which foreigners will pay for them. We make hardly anything now 
which cannot be found cheaper or better made elsewhere. In other 
words, the process of protection, as now carried on, is very like, in its 
effects on the national industry, the process of training to go without 
food to which the man subjected his horse by cutting down his allow- 
ance eyery day, and which was giving every promise of success, when 
the horse unfortunately died. 

Under this state of things, not only have we ceased to export our 
products to foreign countries, but we have almost entirely lost the 
carrying trade, which was once the pride and glory of the country. 
The American ship-owner cannot compete with foreigners, any more 
than the American manufacturer, so that Mr. Wells calculates that the 
loss to the country from this source alone is equal to $24,000,000 per 
annum. In 1859, American ships did two-thirds of our total foreign 
trade; in 1869, they do one-third. Losses by the Alabama will not 
account for this. The painful truth is, that we cannot build a new 
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ship and sail her at a profit, in competition with Europeans; and new 
ships would have been needed, even if Semmes had never sailed the 
sea. Mr, Wells has collected a great deal of evidence, also, as to 
what he calls “ the diversion and demoralization of industry "—that is, 
the propulsion of capital and labor jnto unprofitable channels, and the 
decline of zeal and diligence on the part of workmen. Moreover, he 
confirms the statements made by the Nation two years ago, and which 
excited so much hilarity at the time amongst some of our contempo- 
raries, as to the decrease in live stock, and its value as an indication of 
a change in the relations which production formerly sustained to con- 
sumption and population. In the State of Ohio, for instance, for the 
agricultural statistics of which greater accuracy is claimed than for 
those of any other State, the official report for 1869 shows that, as com- 
pared with 1868, the number of sheep has decreased nearly a million 
and a half, the hogs nearly four hundred thousand, the cattle over" 
twenty thousand. Indeed, the Department of Agriculture estimates the 
decline in the number of sheep all over the country at twenty-five per 
cent. But we must reserve for another article Mr. Wells’s account of 
the bearing of the existing financial situation on the farmiag popula 
tion; that is, be it remembered, fifty per cent. of the population of the 
United States. 


THE SENATE AND THE EXEOUTIVE. 


Wasutneton, January 1. 

Henke is a pungent morsel for the public to chew upon! Congress 
has been two weeks in session, Afterthe stormy rule of Andrew John- 
son, the executive and the legislature were supposed to have been 
made as harmonious as a popular vote could make them. The new 
President's anxiety to keep the peace was notorious, and has weighed 
heavily in his course of administration. He has already yielded much 
—too much—to the legislature, and he seems likely to go on until 
there is nothing left for him to yield. And yet, when, after a session 
of two little wecks, Congress adjourns for the holidays, a quarrel has 
already broken out, in which the Senate is supposed to have shown a 
worse temper than ever before, and given itself up to a more scandalous 
and utterly unpardonable attack on the executive. 

Whose is the blame? Whatever passes in executive session is 
secret ; but the press knows, or thinks it knows, everything, and 
among the things which the press thinks it knows, and which its 
agents are willing to impart to such persons as seek information in a 
proper spirit, is the following story: The offences of the Attorney- 
General have long been a matter of notoriety. Ever since he came to 
Washington, in the month of March, he has made it his business to 
override the strongest political combinations wherever they stood in 
his way. His appointments to oflice have frequently been made in the 
teeth of senators, members, and local remonstrances, as in the case of 
Barlow, and of Harlow, in New York. He has expressed, in language 
more simple than civil, his opinion of political jobs to senators and 
others who came to him with political jobs in their hands. Although 
a radical among radicals, and a man for whom all Massachusetts would 
go bail to an unlimited extent, he has done his utmost to raise the Ad- 
ministration above the dirt of local politics. He is accused of having 
acquired a commanding influence over the President and his Cabinet. 
After months of growing jealousy, and after infinite bitterness of spirit, 
caused by comparatively small matters, the Attorney-General capped 
the climax of his offences by sending to the Senate a list of nine Circuit 
Judges, among whose names were several which did not please sena- 
tors; especially that of Judge Woodruff, which occupied a place sup- 
posed to have been intended by certain senators for Judge Hale. The 
peculiar and intolerable sting of this nomination is by most persons 
thought to rest in the fact that the late Attorney-General is believed to 
have feathered the arrow which wounded, and it is well known that, 
owing probably to the shocking baseness of his moral character, there 
are few men in America of whom senators stand in greater terror than 
they do of the late Attorney-General Evarts. The nominations of these 
nine Circuit Judges were duly referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
whither that of Judge Hoar himself, as Associate Justice, soon followed 
them in ominous silence. 

The first demonstration came from the committee, and was obviously 
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directed against the Attorney-General. It came in the shape of a re- 
quest to the President to furnish all papers in his possession which in 
avy way concerned the candidates for circuit judgeships, and it im- 
plied that the Judiciary Committee expected to find reason in these 
papers for attributing mistakes in judgment, if not worse, to the Presi- 
dent or his chief legal adviser. It is further said that the President 
rather energetically declined acceding to this request until it had been 
so much modified as to include only the papers which concerned the 
nine actuai nominees, and even to this the President is thought to have 
acceded, rather from a wish to smooth the path of Judge Hoar's con- 
firmation than from any satisfaction with the Senate’s behavior, In 
order still further to restore good feeling and to conciliate opposition, 
the President committed an act of very doubtful propriety, and set a 
dangerous precedent by nominating Mr. Stanton to the Supreme bench 
long before any actual vacancy existed, the immediate result of which 
was only the curious spectacie of a judge dead and buried in state, 
while his predecessor still sits on the bench and goes to the funeral. 
The Senate, however, was not to be conciliated, and, instead of receiy- 
ing with equal good-will the President’s advances, it seized the occa- 
sion to confirm Mr. Stanton with a display of energy which was no 
doubt intended to be, what it certainly was, an additional insult to 
the Attorney-General. 

The Judiciary Committee then reported unfavorably on Judge Hoar. 
This committee consists of seven senators, and it is understood that 
only one of its members—Mr. Trumbull—supported the Attorney- 
General. Of the rest, Mr. Thurman is a Democrat, and his vote was natu- 
ral. Mr. Rice is a carpet-bag senator from Arkansas, and his vote was also 
natural, since no ene expects high political morality from carpet-bag 
senators. Messrs. Carpenter and Stewart, being from the far West, also 
enjoy a certain freedom from the restraints of elevated motives, Mr. 
Edmunds, of Vermont, is a professional obstructionist, and may, in five 
cases out of six, be depended upon to oppose any measure, good or 
bad, wise or foolish. His vote, therefore, was quite in character. But 
what sha!l be said of Mr. Conkling? Surely, his course requires some 
better explanation than any which has yet been offered. In the angry 
debate which fellowed, there was no reason urged for rejecting the 
nomination which could possibly justify Mr. Conkling’s vote, far less 
his attitude as leader of this cabal against the Attorney-General. The 
temper of the debate is said to have shown, beyond a doubt, what was 
the true motive of opposition in the Senate; and, at the bottom, it was 
pure spite, bursting into a flagrant rebellion of all the factious or cor- 
rupt elements of that body against the authority of its more respect- 
able members. The dregs of the Senate Chamber, combining with the 
Democrats, and ail led by Mr. Conkling, proved too powerful for resist- 
ance, and, now that this combination has learned its strength, the Presi- 
dert may expect to hear from it with regularity hereafter. 

In the whole proceeding, the Democrats alone can be justified or ex- 
cused. To them Judge Hoar is the principal representative of a system 
they believe to be unconstitutional and outrageous. They have a right 
to argue that an Attorney-General who has, in 1869, decided that the 
continued existence of war in the Southern States involves in law the 
establishment of a military government, with powers of life and death, 
in that region, is not a suitable person to become the dispenser of 
justice to Southerners; and, if this is not reason enough for their oppo- 
sition, they can add that, from their point of view, an Attorney-General, 
the first officer of the Supreme Court, who uses all his official influence 
(supposing the faet to be true, as is asserted) to obtain the passage of 
a bill like that now pressed by Senator Trumbull, by which the Su- 
preme Court is reduced to the level of a sort of Congressional com- 
mission, is unfit to sit upon that bench. The fact is that Judge Hoar 
has gone a long way in helping to tear from the States and from the 
judiciary the last few rags which were left to cover their nakedness, 
and he has done as much as any one to break down all hindrances to 
the exercise of unlimited power by the Legislature. Democrats can 
afford to look op and laugh at seeing him worried and bitten by the 
overgrown beast he has done so much to fatten. If Mr. Conkling and 


Mr. Edmunds take the same ground with the Democrats, there is room 
for a very pretty argument in this direction; but consistency is some- 
times safer than logic, and, sooner than ¢o back o2 the Senate in this 
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way, they had better avow, a dozen times over, that their sole motive 
for opposing Judge Hoar is that he did not appoint Mr. Hale toa 
circuit judgeship. 

The gravest difficulty, however, still remains. No doubt it is an- 
noying enough for Mr. Trumbull and Mr. Sumner, and such old leaders 
of the Senate, to find their authority suddenly upset, and the relations 
which they feel it so necessary for Congress to maintain with the Presi- 
dert all at once made hostile, by a mutiny of that part of their crew 
to which it is for many reasons very desirable that attention should 
not be too closely drawn, Badly as these Senators stand, however, the 
position of the President is worse. It is clear that the senatorial cabal 
strikes not so much at the possible judge as at the actual Attorney- 
Its idea is, whether avowed or not, to drive Judge Hoar 
Here rises 


General. 
from the Cabinet as well as to biock his path to the bench. 
at once the question of ministerial responsibility to the Senate in its 
most dangerous form. If the President compels Judge Hoar to remain 
in the Cabinet, he practically slaps the Senate in the face, and accepts 
the war it has declared. If he permits Judge Hoar to retire, he sets 
perhaps the most dangerous precedent which it is in his power to 
establish; a precedent which is of itself a revolution in the American 
form of government. The thing is, sooner or later, not unlikely to 
happen; but, if it should turn out that General Grant’s course in the 
present case is to become the model for a new system by which future 
Presidents will be bound to allow other miserable senatorial factions 
to tear their ablest and best advisers from their sides, it will appear 
that, for a fortnight’s work, the results of the session have thus far 
proved very creditable to the industry of Congress. The Georgia Bill 
has effectually put an end to all the rights formerly reserved to the 
States, and vested them in Congress. The Supreme Court Bill is about 
to vest the supreme judicial power in Congress, which it makes the 
final judge of the extent of its own judicial powers. Lastly, the Sen- 
ate is bent upon making the seats in the President’s Cabinet dependent 
on its own pleasure. When all this has been thoroughly brought 
about, and Congress has fairly assumed every branch of administration 
and every power known to government, nothing will remain for the 
public to ask except that the Senate may then be itself permanently 
controlled by statesmen like those who have shown such high quali- 

ties in their treatment of Judge Hoar. , 


HE DRAMA IN COLLEGES. 


A COLLEGE (Harvard) man, reading Hamlet’s question to Polonius and 
the reply, “My lord, you played once in the University, you say?” 
“That I did, my lord; and was accounted a good actor. I did enact 
Julius Cesar. I was killed i’ the capitol,’—is very likely to think that the 
old courtier must have alluded to the practices of some secret society (be- 
longed to some Hasty-Pudding Club) of those days. The appearance of the 
old comedy of Ralph Roister Doister recently, in Mr. Edward Arber’s 
series of “ English Reprints,” gives us a good oceasion for glancing at the 
history of the drama in its connection with colleges and schools. Some 
time not long before 1550, Nicholas Udall, an eminent scholar of the 
time, then Head-master of Eton, wrote Ralph Roister Doister for his 
pupils to perform at Christmas, little thinking of the interest that was 
to attach to it as the first properly constituted English comedy. It is 
bright and witty, though surpassed by some other productions nearly con- 
temporaneous. Zhe Four P's, for instance, an interlude of Heywood, 
the jester of Henry VIIL., has more humor and a higher aim, being in 
many parts a bold satire directed against the follies of the time. Ralph 
Roister Doister is much superior in refinement to Gammer Gurton's 
Needle, also a school, or rather college play, it having been performed at 
Christ's College, Cambridge, in 1552; but it contains no one thing so good 
as the drinking song, said to be the first in the language, of which the 
following is the chorus, as given by Hazlitt: e 


“Back and side on bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold; 
But belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old.” 


The most ingenious thing in Udall’s comedy is the letter of Ralph to the 
heroine, which is twice given, and which, without the change of a single 
word, is made to appear at the first reading insulting, and at the second 
reading an ardent love-letter, simply by altering the punctuation. In 
1553 this letter was cited in an “Arte of Logike,” to illustrate the “ Am- 
biguitie,” with the following note: “An example of soche doubtful writ- 
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ing, whiche by reason of poincting maie have double sense, and contrarie | and scenery than what the imagination of the spectators furnished. Dr. 
meaning.” Perhaps it would be impossible, even now, to find a better | John Dee, of necromantic fame, says that in the representation of the 


illustration of the power of mere punctuation. 
are a few lines from the two forms of the letter: 


“Sweete mistresse whereas I loue you no- 

thing at all, 

Regarding your substance and richesse 
chiefe of all, 

For your personage, beautie, demeanour 
and wit, 

I commende me ynto you neuer a whit. 

—_ to heare report of your good wel- 
are. 

For (as I heare say) suche your conditions 


**Sweete mistresse, whereas I lone you, no- 
thing at all 
Regarding your richesse and substance: 
chiefe of al 
For your personage, beautie, demeanour 
and witte 
I commende me vnto you: Nevera whilte 
Sory to heare reporte of your good wel- 


fare. 
For (as I heare say) suche your conditions 





are, are, 
That ye be worthie fanour of no liuing| That ye be worthie fauour: Of no liuing 


man, i man 

To be abhorred. ° ° . ° | Tobeabhorred: . 

Doe and say what ye lust, 'ye shall nener| Doe and say what ye just: ye shall nener 
please me, | please me 


But when ye are merrie: I will be all sadde 

When yeare sorie: I wyll be very gladde 

When ye seeke your heartes ease: I will 
be vnkinde 

At no time: in me shall ye muche gentle- 
nesse finde,”’ 


But when ye are mery, I will be all sadde, | 

When ye are sory, I will be very gladde. 

When ye seeke your heartes ease, I will 
be vnkinde. | 

At no tyme, in me shall ye muche gentle- | 
nesse finde.” 


It is quite likely Udall meant to show his pupils, by means of this letter, 
the importance of attention to pointing. Is it not a little curious that 
punctuation seems to have been carefully attended to long before spelling? 
Many a person now is not ashamed to punctuate badly, who would be 
much mortified to be caught in bad orthography. Among our old writers, 
however, Chaucer, whom we remember our famous countryman, Mr. Ar- 
temus Ward, with some justice condemned as the “wuss speller he ever 
knew,” was particular to write that one— 


——“ that pointeth ill, 
A good sentence may oft spill.” 


In the sixteenth century, the spelling was worse than in previous times ; 
the reason for which is given at length by Marsh. In Ralph Roister 
Doister the irregularities in spelling are very great, while the pointing 
does not differ much from modern standards. We have noticed the same 
thing in other works of that day ; for instance, the “Toxophilus” of Roger 
Ascham, and Latimer’s Sermons. Old Tusser, author of the “Five hun- 
dreth pointes of gcod husbandrie,” a pupil of Udall in his youth, records 
that he received from him fifty-three stripes for “faut but small, or none 
at all;” and hence it has been inferred that Udall was a severe master. 
Whoever reads Ralph Roister Doister, however, will find it hard to be- 
lieve that the teacher was not, on the whole, a genial fellow and on good 
terms with the boys. For a teacher or college professor to write a play 
for his scholars, or, indeed, to aid and abet them in any way in a dramatic 
performance of this kind, would be a strange thing now. There is no 
small amount of play-acting, to be sure, at several of our colleges. Among 
the writer’s most vivid college reminiscences is that of personating, in 
laced bodice and elaborate train, the Queen in a Burlesque. We had not 
then lost our boyish treble, nor had the beard sprouted. We believe the 
best point we made was the manifestation of jealousy toward a classmate 
who is now one of the most eminent clergymen of the Episcopal Church, 
who, on that night, with his towering figure wrapped in skirts, and a 
plume on his head that swept the ceiling, personated the giantess who 
had stolen the love of our royal husband. The men of many colleges 
have similar recollections. The amount of play-acting done is by no 
means small; but it consists almost entirely, we believe, of the perform- 
ance of poor and trifling things. It is generally done in a clandestine way, 
cold-shouldered by the soberer fellows, for the most part; and, if not 
frowned upon by the faculty, at any rate not encouraged. Things were 
once far different. 

In French schools and colleges, as far back as 1315, dramas were 
enacted in public, on saints’ days, by students. In Germany there was 
a similar practice. Reuchlin had especial distinction as a writer and 
actor of Latin plays in his student days. At Cambridge and Oxford, the 
practice of acting plays was very ancient, and continued to be an impor. 
tant feature of university life down to the time of Cromwell. At Trinity 
College, Cambridge, there was a special officer appointed from among the 
Masters of Arts, whose business it was to superintend the classical come- 
dies and tragedies that were acted in the great hall. There were similar 
officers at Oxford. On these occasions, the heads of the colleges and the 
most eminent doctors were present. The representation of plays was 
adopted as part of the entertainment at the reception of eminent per- 
sonages. Henri Taine, in a striking account of the circumstances of the 
English drama in the sixteenth century, alluding to the poverty of the 
stage appointments, says: “C'est imagination du public qui est le ma- 
chiniste ;’ but in these college plays there was certainly other machinery 


Here, in parallel columns, | 





Elpiry of Aristophanes, when he was Greek lecturer, he introduced a con. 
trivance which led to his being considered a conjuror even then. The 
play was enlivened by “the performance of a scarabeus, his flying up te 
Jupiter’s palace with a man and his basket cf victuals on her back ; 
whereat was great wondering, and many vain reports spread abroad of the 
means how that was effected.” Roger Ascham, in a passage of his travels 
where he strives to do honor to Antwerp, says it as much excels all other 
cities as the refectory of St. John’s College in Cambridge, when furnished 
at Christmas with its theatrical apparatus, surpasses its appearance after 
ward: “Quemadmodum aula Johannis, theatrali more ornata, seipsam 
post Natalem superat.” Thomas Warton, in the “History of English 
Poetry,” whose account of plays at schools is minute, describes those per 
formed at Oxford in 1566, at a visit of Elizabeth. The English piece was 
founded on the story of Palamon and Arcite. When the play was over, 
the queen complimented handsomely the author and actors. “The part of 
Emilia was acted by a boy of fourteen years of age, habited like a young 
princess, a son of the dean of Christ church, whose performance so capti 
vated her majesty that she gave him a present of eight guineas. During 
the exhibition, a cry of hounds belonging to Theseus was counterfeited 
without, in the great square of the college; the young students thought 
it a real chase, and were seized with a sudden transport to join the hunt 
ers; at which the queen cried out from her box, ‘O excellent! These 
boys, in very truth, are ready to leap out of the windows to follow the 
hounds!’” In 1564, Elizabeth had been entertained at Cambridge in a 
similar manner. The plays were given in the chapel of King’s College, 
superintended by five learned doctors. ‘The nave of the chapel was lighted 
by the royal guards, each bearing a torch. At the inferior schools the 
same practices were in vogue, with less pomp of representation, of course. 
Warton says the colleges and schools “afforded the best accommodations 
for theatrical exhibitions, and were almost the only, certainly the most 
rational, companies of players that existed.” 

No doubt the attention paid.to the drama in colleges and schools at this 
time was excessive. The soberer part of the natien probably often com. 
plained in language similar to that of one of Ben Jonson's characters in 
the “Staple of Newes”: “They make all their schollers play-boyes! 
Is’t nota fine sight to see all our children made enterluders? 
pay our money for this? We send them to learne their grammar and 
their Terence, and they learne their play-bookes.” The old condition of 
things is not likely to return; but we have a strong impression that a par- 
tial revival of the ancient customs might be made extremely beneficial. 
Capability and love for play-acting are almost universal among young peo- 
ple, though they seldom find any opportunity except in the performance of 
inferior pieces. Why not make this taste useful, sc that not only recrea- 
tion shall come of it, but training and valuable knowledge as well? The 
best part of our old literature is in dramatic form, never intended to be 
read, but to be seen and heard. Most youths find old plays dull reading ; 
and there are few of them that it is well for young people to read 
thoroughly. We believe, however, that it is possible to arrange scenes, 
indeed, entire acts, from many of the best old plays, so as to make them 
conform to modern taste; that these can be performed by young men and 
women in such a way as to give recreation and elocutionary training ; 
that in this way the mind may be refined, and both performers and specta- 
tors made somewhat acquainted with the works of our best genius. “ But 
what!” says Fastidiosus. “ Will you deliver over the masterpieces to be 
murdered by school-boys and school-girls?” Dear sir, when prim Madame 
de Maintenon saw her school-girls at St. Cyr play the Andromaque ot 
Racine, shocked that they could do so well with anything of that profane 
character, she wrote to the poet that they should never play it again ; 
“ Elles lont si bien jouée, qu’elles ne la joueront plus,” and so she begged 
for something more edifying. Hence Esther, concerning the perform- 
ance of which in the same seminary Racine himself wrote: “Ces jeunes 
demoiselles ont déclamé et chanté cet ouvrage avec tant de grace, tant de 
modestie et tant de piété, qu'il n’a pas été possible qu'il demeurat ren- 
fermé dans le secret de leur maison; . le roi lui-méme qui en avait 
été touché, n’ayant pu refuser a tout ce qu'il y a de plus grands seigneurs 
de les y mener.” We believe our youth are as capable of doing justice to 
good plays as the protégées of Madame de Maintenon, and the boys at Ox. 
ford, mentioned just now, who delighted Elizabeth. There is a fine old 
play of Massinger, the Virgin Martyr, concerning which Pepys wrote, 
February 27, 1667: “ Went with my wife to see the Virgin Martyr, and it 
is mighty pleasant ; finely acted by Beck Marshal!, But that which did 
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please me beyond anything in the whole world was the wind-musiek when 
the angel comes down, which did wrap up my soul so that it made me 
really sick, just as I have formerly been when in love with my wife.” 
The writer has seen the best scenes of this play, after they had been 
slightly changed and combined, performed, wind-music and all, by a com- 
pany of young men and women in such a manner that he has no doubt he 
enjoyed himself as much as old Pepys did, though it would be impossible 
for him to express himself in such happy phrase. There is a noble tragedy 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, 7’e False One. In one very impressive 
scene, the Egyptians, after the battle of Pharsalia, are represented as try- 
ing to secure the good-will of Caesar by offering to him the head of 
Pompey, whom they have treacherously slain; whereupon Cesar, in a 
passage full of magnanimity, denounces them. It is fine to read, but 
vastly finer, especially to young minds, if a stage can be used. Let there 
be in the background a bier, covered with an eloquent pall and funereal 
ornaments ; let a number of characters be introduced, and action enough 
to make it all vivid; then, when the impression has reached its deepest, 
let a spirited youth pronounce the lines, as he turns from gazing at his 
dead rival's face: 


“ Egyptiaas, dare ye think your highest pyramids, 
Built to outdure the sun, as you suppose, 
Where your unworthy kings lie raked in ashes, 
Are monuments fit for him/ No, brood of Nilus; 
Nothing can cover his high fame but Heaven ; 
No pyramids set off his memories, 
But the eternal substance of his greatness, 
To which | leave him.” 


It is infinitely better so. It would be time thrown away for modern 
students, at a commencement, to represent the Andrea of Terence or 
the Aulularia of Plautus, as was done on great occasions by their pro- 
totypes of the sixteenth century. We have, however, seen at such a time 
what is far better, a performance of the Merchant of Venice, with little 
omitted except the rather dull business of the caskets. There was no ma- 
chinery equal to Dr. Dee’s scarabeus; but the stage appointments were 
sufficient to give good effect to the acting; and the whole affair was a de- 
light and benefit to performers and audience. Any professor of English 
literature who will undertake the trouble, we believe, will be astonished 
to find the amount of dramatic ability he can develop. We have heard 
the difficult speech of Petreius, in the closing scene of Ben Jonson’s Cati- 
line, given by a college boy with admirable spirit ; and even of so difficult a 
character as Lady Macbeth, we have seen a quiet young lady rise into the 
conception with unexpected power, giving, for instance, the relenting ex- 


clamation— 
* Had he not resembled my father as he slept, 
I had done it!” 


in a manner to cause tears; and in the great passage where the daggers 


are clutched— 
‘Infirm of purpose! Give me the daggers! 
The sleeping and the dead are but as pictures,” etc., 


showing some sparks, at least, of such passion as must have filled Siddons. 


ENGLAND.—PAUPERISM—UNIVERSITY TESTS. 
Lonpon, Dec. 16, 1869. 

As the season approaches, the number of matters for legislation and 
the interest with which they are regarded show a steady increase. The 
Irish land laws will, of course, have the precedence. Education will 
probably occupy the second place. The partisans of the secular and 
denominational systems are alike agreed that something must be done, 
and are preparing for a determined contest. Meetings are being held ; 
the League, which advocates a secular system, has received a large amount 
of very energetic support, and their opponents, the Union, are endeavoring 
to get up a counter-irritation. These questions will probably make such 
demands upon my space in future that I would at present dwell rather 
upon some of the minor matters, which are in some danger of being 
crowded out during the session, but which just now excite a good deal of 
interest. 

One subject of the highest importance, and which daily attracts more 
attention, is the state of pauperism in London and throughout the country. 
During the last few years of commercial distress it has increased in a terrible 
ratio. The weekly returns now published show that from nearly 100,000, four 
years ago, the number of persons weekly relieved has risen to something 
like 150,000, and, although the increase during the last year has been com- 
paratively inconsiderable, it is impossible to look without alarm upon the 
possible results of a severe winter. Mr. Goschen, who is a very promising 
young minister, has done much, as president of the Poor-law Board, to 
advocate important reforms. Of one movement in particular it may be 
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worth while to say a few words. The system of the English poor-law 
was, as you know, founded on the principle that every man should have a 
right to be guarded against actual starvation ; but, to prevent the demoral- 
izing influence which, forty years ago, threatened to swamp the resources 
of the country, the relief given by the poor-law authorities was to be 
reduced to a minimum. The intention was that the workhouses should 
supply a kind of self-acting test, admission to them being generally a con- 
dition of relief, and the dislike with which they were properly regarded 
being supposed to repel any applicants not actually drawn into them by 
dire necessity. The workhouses have, in fact, become little more than 
almshouses for the infirm and the sick, and are, nevertheless, crowded to 
overflowing. Three-fourths of the persons relieved are outdoor paupers, 
who receive small weekly allowances in their own dwellings. The result 
is that the workhouse test has become practically inapplicable, and that 
relief distributed on such principies is incapable of any efficient supervision. 
The dislike which was formerly felt by the poor to the receipt of state 
charity has shown some unpleasant symptoms of decline. Meanwhile, the 
whole body of private charitable institutions, managed by clergymen or 
by persons connected with various religious bodies, rushes into the field, 
and distributes charity recklessly, with an entire absence of discrimination, 
and generally at a great expense. The consequence is that the less 
deserving poor manage to get an undue quantity of relief from the various 
discordant bodies, that begging becomes a better trade than honest labor, 
and that a serious demoralization is produced among the poor generally. 
It is a curious fact that the terrible distress in the east end of London 
caused a great influx of population, and raised the rents in that quarter. 
The reason was simply that the pauperized classes heard that a great deal 
of charity was being distributed there, and rushed in to scramble for their 
share of good things. It may be said without exaggeration that we are at 
present spending some millions annually in paying the poor of London to 
beg rather than work. The consequence is the natural one, that a great 
and growing proportion of them do beg instead of working, and that the 
quantity of idle and reckless hangers-on increases so fast in many districts 
as to press cruelly upon the rates, and, consequently, to drag down to its 
own level the classes which at present can just keep their heads above 
water. The public, with its usual discretion, oscillates between fits of 
profusion and severity. Atone moment it cries out against the meanness of 
the workhouse authorities, and then, seeing that the increase of charity 
has increased the evils against which it was directed, it cries out with 
equal vigor in favor of the strictest economy. The first step towards im- 
provement must lie in the introduction of some of that organization for 
which we seem to have so singular an incapacity. Efforts are being made, 
however, with some success, under Mr. Goschen’s countenance and assist- 
ance, to introduce something like a charitable office in each poor-law 
district. Much good would be done by a simple publication of the lists of 
recipients of relief either from the poor-law or from private charity. Such 
a publication would prevent one man from receiving assistance from 
several quarters at once, whilst others are entirely overlooked. There 
seems to be some prospect of obtaining this much-needed reform, and the 
foundation will then be laid for a system of mutual co-operation between 
the relieving bodies instead of the present chaotic state of things, 
in which the one point of agreement is the demoralizing influence 
of the various schemes upon the poor. London is so vast and 
disorderly a wilderness, without any unity in government or in 
feeling, that the problem of bringing about any harmonious co-oper-. 
ation between all the conflicting agencies seems to be as difficult as it is 
essential; but it is at least a promising circumstance that many minds 
are now employed upon this important question, instead of, as hitherto, 
the simple multiplication of the means of expenditure. Of many other 
considerations connected with this melancholy subject, I shall not at 
present speak. I turn toa much smaller topic which is just now exciting 
a good deal of interest. : 


A long battle has been raging over the English universities which 
I could hardly make intelligible without assuming in your readers a 
knowledge of the minute details of those most complicated bodies ; 
which, I fear, I have hardly a right to suppose. In a general way, 
however, it may be said that they have hitherto been more or less confined 
to members of the Church of England. Gradually dissenters of all classes 
have been admitted to them as students, and specially to Cambridge. 
There they have distinguished themselves considerably. Amongst others, 
a Jew lately took the highest honors which the university can bestow, by 
becoming senior wrangler. Yet a Jew, or, indeed, any dissenter, though 
he may distinguish himself as much as he pleases, cannot get a share of 
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the emoluments by which those honors are generally rewarded. The great 
object of an English student is to win a fellowship, and to become a fellow 
he must declare himself ready “to conform to the liturgy of the Church 
of England.” Nobody, I believe, can say with any distinctness what those 
words precisely mean; though, at any rate, they exclude Jews. A strong 
feeling, however, exists in the university itself that this exclusion is dis- 
creditable and injurious. Having admitted dissenters so far, they ought 
not to be subject to any disqualifications whatever. All manner of com- 
promises have been proposed, and some bills have reached the House of 
Lords, though there they have been generally rejected. As matters stand, 
a dissenter may write the magic letters M.A. after his name, but he does 
not get a right to a vote in its senate. He may have a scholarship, but he 
cannot get a fellowship (the scholarship being of less value, and tenable 
only in his student’s career); and there are other rules too minute to be 
described. The contest, like other English contests, has lasted fifteen 
years, and given rise to a succession of half measures. The last plan pro- 
posed was to leave the decision in each case to each of the forty colleges 
of which Oxford and Cambridge are composed. The result, however, is. 
that here, as elsewhere, we have become tired of compromises. It has now 
been demanded by a majority of the official persons employed in tuition at 
Cambridge, that Parliament shall interfere once for all, and sweep away 
all tests by a compulsory measure. The universities will then be fairly 
thrown open, and the question decisively settled. Oxford is nearly as 
strong in favor of the same course. It will, I think, be certainly adopted, 
either in this session or the next, and the result is worth notice as showing 
a growing tendency of our politics. We have become sick of half meas- 
ures; and here, as in the wider question of elementary education, are de- 
manding that a sound principle shall be embodied in legislation without 
taking away half its effect by a concession to its bitterest enemies. In 
another way, the state of feeling described is noticeable as proving the 
weakness of the hold of the Church of England on the sympathies of the 
country ; there is a rapidly growing disposition to treat it as one amongst 
many sects of equal claims, not as the authoritative organ of the national 
faith. 

Whilst noticing this, I may call the attention of your readers to the de- 
fence of Mr. Voysey, whose trial I lately noticed. It is published, and is 
a very remarkable document. It sets forth with most unusual force the 
consequences of our theory, that the Church of England is simply, so to 
speak, the religious department of the state, with Parliament for its legis- 
lature. Starting from that principle, no man can be expelled who has not 
in direct terms contradicted some article laid down by parliamentary autho- 
rity. It was decided, subject to appeal, that Mr. Voysey had done so ; but 
the defence illustrates very remarkably the extraordinary latitude of 
opinion which is in fact allowed. Broad-churchmen naturally admire a 
system which subjects their teaching to rules imposed by lawyers and in- 
terpreted in courts of law, instead of popular opinion or the authority of 
ecclesiastical bodies. But the Broad Church, whatever its merits, has not 
at present, and I do not think is ever likely to have, any strong hold upon 
the mass of the religious world. The real moral, in my opinion, is, that 
such a body is not only inconsistent with modern views of politics, but is, 
in fact, too much wanting in inherent vitality to preserve any permanent 
coherence. However, I must refer persons interested in the question 
to Mr. Voysey’s defence, as illustrating with great fulness more of the 
consequences involved. 


I will turn for the remainder of this letter to two or three literary mat- 
ters. Mr. Tennyson’s new volume has appeared, and will doubtless be in 
your hands. What judgment may be expressed by critics I cannot at pre- 
sent say ; but this is plain, that, if the age is deficient in poetry, it is not 
from want of rewards to successful poets. Several of Mr. Tennyson’s poems 
have already appeared, and I confess I shall be mistaken if the others add 
much to his reputation. Certainly, if published under an unknown name, 
they would have been a long time in winning their way to public admira- 
tion. But Mr. Tennyson’s name is a tower of strength. Itis said, I know 
not whether theauthority for the statement is sufficient, that he has received 
£5,000 for the volume, and that 30,000 copies have already been sold. No one 
can say that poetical glory isanempty name. Another interesting book which 
has just appeared is Mr. Froude’s conclusion to his history. He has stopped 
short at the defeat of the Armada—rather in disgust, as I imagine, at 
Queen Elizabeth turning out to be by no means the woman he took her 
for. His heroine rather broke down under the light of accurate inves- 
tigation. Whatever the cause, these two concluding volumes are of great 
interest, and written with enough power to make us regret that they are 
the last. 
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Another change of some importance is announced in the newspaper 
world. The Pali Mali Gazette will appear cn the Ist of January as a 
morning newspaper on a large scale—and, as I imagine, with the intention 
of taking a leading place inthe English press. There is room for such an 
enterprise, if skilfully conducted. The Z7imes, though it still shows great 
energy, as, for example, in telegraphing General Grant’s message. has 
lost much influence of late years, and has no longer a monopoly of talent 
or vigor ; indeed, in some respects it is decidedly inferior to the better 
writing of the day. The Telegraph is written to meet a low order of tastes, 
though, for its own purposes, it is clever enough. The Daily News has 
declined in merit since it sank to a penny; the Star is dead; and the 
Standard is of bigoted Tory politics. There is a chance for a liberal and 
really well-written paper, adapted for the most intelligent classes ; and, as 
I suppose, that is the position which the Pall Mall Gazette aspires to 
occupy. Whether it is equal to the task remains to be seen. 


Correspondence. 


AN AMERICAN RESIDENT ON THE CHINA QUESTION. 
Suanenae, November W, 1860 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Residents in China have read with interest your exposition of 
China affairs contained in the issues of Sept. 2 and 9. We begin to feel 
that the real condition of the relations between China and the West may 
be at last penetrating even to America. 

Meantime the violent attacks upon the ‘character of the residents are 
continued—in the New York papers by one General Kiernan, and in Lon 
don by the Pall Mali Gazette, which does not hesitate to return Kiernan’s 
abuse of the English by describing the Americans as little better than 
open thieves. Kiernan is put to death and buried by a statement concern 
ing his career in China, in the Newsletter, a copy of which I send you, and 
the Gazette can be safely left to its London contemporaries. It is a 
striking comment upon this question of respectability and public spirit 
between the foreign communities and the Chinese Government that the 
former have just raised a sum by voluntary subscription equal to $12,000 
in currency to enable a celebrated European geologist, now here, to con- 
tinue his explorations of the country in the interests of science, after his 
application to do it for the Government had been peremptorily declined. 
$12,000, for Shanghae with its limited numbers, is equal to $100,000, if net 
$200,000 or $300,000, for New York. The invitation to this subscription 
distinctly stated that no advantage to the present generation of residents 
could be expected from the exploration, and they were invited solely on 
the score of their obligations to contribute to the world’s knowledge of 
China. I think I am quite justified in saying that there is not a commu- 
nity in the world which gives more attention to public affairs and to ques 
tions of general interest than this of Shanghae, and in this respect there 
is no absurdity in comparing it to Athens in its famous days. There is 
not a man of prominence in the place that does not give a great deal of 
time, unremunerated, to public affairs. 

The matter of especial public interest at present is the convention just 
signed at Peking by the English Minister and the Foreign Office, revising 
the English treaties. Sir Rutherford Alcock has invited at various times 
expression of opinion from the foreign communities of China on the de- 
batable points, and has, of course, received suggestions, practicable and 
impracticable, but at least covering the whole round of possible conces- 
sions. What he has elaborated is, of course, what his own judgment dic 
tated in so far as he could induce the Chinese to meet his views. The 
convention is declared to be one of free will on both sides—the first treaty, 
or modification of a treaty, with China which does not rest on a basis of 
compulsion. Rabid Americans may deny this last assertion, but they can 
only do so by putting out of sight that the Americans and others followed 
in the wake ofthe arms of England and France, and are identified with 
their warlike acts by accepting, if not demanding (which I think they 
have done), an equal share in the fruits of those acts. 

This free-will convention falls far short of the suggestions from this 
and the other foreign communities, but, nevertheless, is received on the 
whole with satisfaction. The principal points are stated in the local 
prints as follows: A modification of the transit dues; the opening of two 
new ports; the working of coal-mines by the Government, as an experi- 
ment, by foreign appliances at two ports yet to be chosen ; reduction of 
duty on native coal and on various minor articles which experience bad 
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proved were overtaxed ; establishment of bonded warehouses ; navigation 
of inland waters by vessels not steamers; temporary residence at any in- 
land port; an increase in the duty on opium; a slight increase also on 
silk, corresponding to its increased value. 

The modification of transit dues is the subject that excites the most 
interest, the point of failure in the existing treaties being the ineffective- 
ness of the provisions for protecting foreign goods from illegal exactions 
while passing from the ports of entry to the interior. This was a great 
and acknowledged grievance, the exactions by local mandarins sometimes 
entirely stopping the consumption in certain districts. 

The provision consisted in an obligation on the Customs to give tran- 
sit passes to those who applied, on a further payment over the import 
duty of two and one-half per cent. ad valorem. These passes professed to 
protect the goods to a point of distribution. But, under various pretexts, 
the obligation was constantly evaded, the petty officials sometimes even 
keeping the passes when presented, and then declaring the goods were 
unprotected. There being no means of redress provided except reference 
to Peking, recovery of a squeeze once exacted was hopeless. 

The new convention provides that payment of an additional two and 
one-half per cent., making the moderate import charge of seven and one- 
half per cent in all, shall be compulsory, but that its payment completely 
exempts the goods from all further taxation whatever up to retailing 
throughout nine of the provinces. Thus the goods are their own protec- 
tion within those provinces ; for, as no goods will be within these borders 
that have not paid the transit duty, their mere presence is proof that they 
are exempt. The restriction is to provinces having ports of entry, and the 
reason of the restriction that the Central Government feared their power 
would not reach to protection without especial passes in the more distant 
provinces. For them it is provided that passes shall be issued, without 
further charge, protecting them up to breaking of the original packages. 

Means of redress throughout the empire are furnished by obliging the 
nearest foreign Custom House to send a foreign employee to the spot of 
any alleged squeeze, and if, on examination, one has been made, restitu- 
tion follows at once by the Customs. The practical working of these pro- 
visions will probably be that the goods will really be protected in the nine 
provinces, and an improvement take place in the nearer portions of the 
others. In the distant extremities of the empire the passes will not, and 
never have been, any protection. The community, however, while they 
see that the measure only partly remedies the evil, acknowledge the diffi- 
culties, recognize the good intention, and are disposed to praise both the 
English Minister and the Chinese Government as having done their best. 

The ports to be opened are Wuhn, in the province of Anhwey, on the 
lower Yangtze, and Wanchnu, on the coast between Ningpo and Foochow. 
These ports are those principally recommended by the different Chambers 
of Commerce, and casual visitors have learned that the people at each look 
forward with great satisfaction to the coming of foreigners. The other 
changes need no especial comment. 

There is, however, a further step contemplated by the Government 
which will be hailed with pleasure by all friends of China, At Sir Ruth- 
erford’s earnest suggestion, they have determined to join in framing a code 
of mercantile law for international civil cases, founded on the principles of 
Western laws. This intention gives color to the whole convention. A 
network of railroads and telegraph wires is as nothing in the path of pro- 
gress compared to the introduction of the principles of Westernlaw. That 
course once entered upon it must be followed, for the better principle will 
drive out the worse, and the day may not be far distant when our criminal 
laws will have displaced those under which the country is now misgov- 
erned, and then the problem of opening the empire will be solved. This 
contemplated step is an undoubted evidence of real intention to change on 
the part of the Peking authorities. That much must be admitted. 

But that any such intention existed at the time the Burlingame mission 
was inaugurated, or has existed since, until a very late period, is abun- 
dantly disproved by Mr. Hart's notes, published by Mr. Ross Browne, in 
the first place, and by many indications given to resident ministers in the 
second place. In fact, it was notorious in Peking, up to last May, that 
the foreign office had resigned none of its arrogant pretensions, and was 
far from wishing to adopt Western ways and customs. This marked 
change is of very recent growth, and is in spite of the unfortunate influ- 
ences of the Burliagame mission, as is proved by the fact that until the 
mission fell into disgrace at Peking (more or less), the Tsumli Yamen grew 
daily more intractable and unreasonable. : 

One cannot help thinking that it has been helped to a conception of the 
true state of things by the discussions and statements in the foreign local 





press. It is well known that all papers of interest to the foreign office are 
translated and laid before it immediately after publication. 

I cannot close my over-long letter without saying something upon 
what seems to me the misconceptions which still prevail in the United 
States as to the positions of the Burlingame mission and the foreign com- 
munities on the China questions. Itis generally supposed, and I have seen 
it stated in an article in your paper, evidently written by one of his parti- 
sans, that Mr. Burlingame inaugurated everything of a friendly character 
that has been done by foreigners for China, as, for one instance, the estab- 
lishment of the foreign customs. But the system of friendly advice and 
help had in reality become the rule fully six years before Mr. Burlingame 
saw China, and has been the system upon which every American minister 
to the country has acted for the last twenty-five years. It is also supposed, 
and of course asserted by Mr. Burlingame, that he represents the people of 
China, and is their advocate against selfish traders who represent only their 
own interests. In truth, Mr. Burlingame only represents a small clique of 
mandarins, now controlling the Central Government under a regency, and 
does not represent the people, either in the principles he sets forth, or as in 
any way known tothem. No one in all these myriads knows anything or 
cares anything for his mission, except two or three official men at Peking. 
One speaks to an intelligent Chinaman of it, and he with difficulty recalls 
the fact to his mind that any such expedition has left the country. When 
reminded, he is quite indifferent as to its fate. Further still, and this it is 
which has brought on Mr. Burlingame the distrust and ill-will of a com- 
munity wholly inclined to support him at the outset, he claims that he 
alone favors rational progress without coercion in contradistinction to the 
residents who would fain coerce. 

There are, of course, people in China, as elsewhere, who would always 
have recourse to vielent measures. But the large majority wish nothing 
of the sort.. What they demand is, simply protection of their rights 
under the treaties; what they suggest and advocate is such an attitude 
on the part of foreign nations that the Central Government will compre- 
hend that they can only look for their favor and support by showing 
a disposition to ameliorate the condition of their people, and to assimilate 
their institutions to the superior forms of civilization prevailing in the 
West. When Mr. Burlingame raised a cry against the foreign communi- 
ties of China as insatiable in their selfishness and bloodthirsty in their 
policy, as he did by implication if not by direct words, he could not ex- 
pect a continuation of their good-will. 

His erratic course has thrown us all into false positions. His business 
was simply that of an apologist for the Chinese Government, to show 
why they must be slow in improving, to discuss the best course to pursue 
in their improvement, and, by the information he could convey through 
his Chinese coadjutors, overcome their timidity and influence their minds 
towards a more rapid advance. 

By overstating the case; by representing that the Government, so far 
from requiring encouragement, burned with eager desire to push on; by 
making statements injurious to his predecessors in office and to the foreign 
communities in China, he embarrassed the Government he represented, 
involved himself in contradictions, and has made us appear, against our 
own will and the truth, in the odious light of supporters of violence. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
EDWARD CUNNINGHAM. 


[Mr. Cunningham is the head of the well-known American house 
of Russell & Co., and also of the foreign municipal government of 
Shanghae.—Ep. Nation. | 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


THERE was issued last month in this city the first number of the Bul- 
letin of the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, from which 
it appears that the Society has within the year taken a fair start, number- 
ing thirty-five resident and five life members, with a library of not less 
than two hundred volumes and twice as many pamphlets, and has estab- 
lished itself in desirable quarters at 64 Madison Avenue (Mott Memorial 
Hall). The Bulletin tells of the origin of the Society, its proceedings, 
membership, etc., and contains besides: notes on genealogical works ; lists 
of genealogies, local histories, and biographies in preparation ; a catalogue of 
recent genealogies—some of which the owners of Mr. Whitmore’s “ Ameri- 
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can Genealogist ” will like to learn of—and a list of donations to the 
Society from its commencement. We are glad that in this matter New 
York is to follow New England’s example, and we trust that the liberality 
with which the Boston Society throws open its shelves to the public will 
characterize this new foundation. There is now a good opportunity to 
bestow works of value for genealogical research where they will be used 
and appreciated. 


—The Bible, according to those who wish it retained in our schools, is 
not the only text-book which Catholics will presently object to. History, 
certainly ; geography, more than likely ; geology and astronomy, and 
even geometry, will perhaps be judged false or injurious or heretical as 
now taught. In some of the exact sciences Rome is scarcely up with 
modern ideas, notwithstanding Father Secchi’s eminence as an investiga- 
tor. While she tolerates him in her observatory, she allows the Cavaliere 
Agatino Longo, Emeritus Professor of the University of Catania, to pub- 
lish from the press of the Civiltd Cattolica his “ Dialoghi e Pensieri Fisico- 
Politico-Morali;” in which he declares : 


“Only Catholicism could produce a Dante, a Tasso, a Galileo, a Colum- 
bus. The anti-Catholic sects can do nothing but state paradoxes and sow 
ignorance. What has natural philosophy been from the time of New- 
ton tillourown? A myth. What is Newton's theory of attraction? The 
height of extravagance. Who are the most thought-confusing sophists in 
the world? The astronomers with their attraction of gravitation, and the 
natural philosophers with their mechanical theory of heat. When will an 
orthodox and sensible philosophy again arise? When the theories of 
gravitation and affinity, the central fire and Humboldt’s Cosmos, are ban- 
ished to the region of chimeras. A single man rises superior to all others, 
of whatever class and whatever station they may be. He is Pius IX., 
Rome's great priest. His word has authority, and before him the mighty 
men of earth and the wise men of this world shall bow their heads.” 

a 


—History, however, we do not doubt, will be the strong card of the 
opposition, and we presume no Protestant would undertake to prepare a 
text-book that should in this respect be acceptable to Catholic priests. 
When the question actually arises whether we must try to accommodate 
these gentlemen, it will be time enough to settle it. Meantime a simiiar 
and nearer controversy looms up. The South of old not only, anathema. 
tized free schools, but, as far as it could, refused to do with Northern- 
made school-books. Some bit of human sentiment adverse to the princi- 
ple, if not to the institution of slavery, was sure to creep into the most 
innocent of them, unless, as was too often the case, they were emasculated 
expressly for the Southern market. And in the reconstructed South, with 
a few schools, that will presently be many, protests are already arising 
against Yankee text-books ; and we may be sure that Readers which con- 
tain Mr. Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg, or extracts from Mr. Sumner’s 
speech on the Alabama treaty, or some yet undelivered eulogy on Mr. 
Stanton, will be rejected if any others are to be had, while for a long time 
histories of the United States manufactured north of Mason and Dixon's line 
will be ruled out wherever the blacks are not in a majority. In the Lou- 
isville Courier-Journal of Dec. 25 a letter from a Mr. Mack, of Tennessee, 
was published to show up the partiality and inaccuracies of “ Quacken- 
bos’s History of the United States "—an‘ author whose Rhetoric was al- 
most the cradle companion of the Southern boy before 1860, and who, as 
the writer says, “ would not be likely to be suspected of a violation of the 
essential requirements of historical authorship.” We are afraid Mr. Mack | 
is right in his strictures on Mr. Quackenbos’s account of certain battles of | 
the rebellion, and at least it may be confessed that our school-histories are 

| 
} 
| 





wretched affairs, that might be totally abolished without loss ; though we 
cannot add that we would trust a Papist or an ex-Confederate to supply 
the void. 


—The American Bibliopolist, which is published by Mr. Joseph Sabin, | 
of Nassau Street, in this city, we have mentioned once or twice before, and 
are glad to mention again. A good part of its usefulness is dependent | 
upon its being widely read, for it attempts to be something of an American 
“Notes and Queries,” and, in order that it should be that, many men of | 
many minds and various knowledge are indispensably necessary. Thus, | 
who will tell us whether any very reputable British-born writer of 
English uses the word “raised” as we Americans use it—or, rather, as | 
formerly many of us Americans used it, and as some of us use it now? 
In the South, and in colloquial language, we hear it pretty constantly | 
with the meaning of “brought up,” “bred,” “reared ;” and it has been 
used in other parts of the country, and in books as well as in conversation. | 
Franklin, for instance, is quoted as writing that in his day there was a 
universal custom of “every mother suckling and nursing her own child,” ! 
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by which means more of the children “ were raised.” Again, is it or is it 
not true that Raleigh ever set foot in Virginia? When we think of him 
apart from the adventure of the cloak and the puddle, we very likely 
think of him as having come over to the colony he favored, and stayed at 
least long enough to acquire the art of “drinking tobacco.” But a learned 
writer in the Bibliopolist says peremptorily that “Raleigh never visited 
Virginia ;’ and so far as he has gone into the question in the number 
before us, he seems to us to get the better of the writers whom he opposes. 
Another historical problem to which the Bibliopolist calls the attention of 
its readers is that of the origin of “ Yankee Doodle.” It has been usual to 
say that the words were written by an English officer, and were meant 
derisively, and we have seen the time and place of composition mentioned. 
But Mr. Sampson Walker, of Cambridge, says that, though he has tried 
to get the information he wants, he can nowhere learn whether the tune 
is of older date than the words, nor has he been able to find either here or 
in England a version of the song which he could accept as certainly 
correct. A correspondent calling himself“ K. 'T. V.” would like to be told 
what became of that letter of Major André’s to General Washington, in 
which the prisoner begged that he might not be hanged, but might die a 
Another correspondent—who probably may have been 





soldier’s death. 
moved by the earnestness of Mr. Lowell's recent adjuration— 
one who knows to impart to him the name of the man who wrote this use 
ful line: 


begs any 


“Thongh lost to sight, to memory dear,” 


If it will save anybody any trouble, we are willing to acknowledge it our 
selves, and to confess that we are not particularly proud of it. We 
tossed it off lightly, regarding it as rather slight—a_ platitudinarian, 
spurious, antithetical little trifle, to which we attached no importance 
But the least word of 
thought ; and often he has to wait till what he has said re-echoes from 
others before he knows how good it is. There are other “ notes and queries ” 
in the Christmas Bibliopolist besides those we have set down, and there isa 
variety of reading matter which is of value to book-buyers, and most of 
which will be of interest to almost any reader. There is, for example, a 
column or two of chat about Christmas observances; the beginning of a 
biographical notice of Sir Thomas Bodley, of the famous library ; an 
extract from Mr. A. R. Spofford’s report on the Congressional Library ; 
something about printers’ name devices ; and a letter—copied, doubtless, 
from an English or Irish paper—written by Mr. D. F. MacCarthy, from 
which we get some facts in regard to Shelley's “Revolt of Islam.” It 
appears that there are now stealing into the market copies of the cancelled 
edition of that poem—which, first published under the title of “Laon and 
Cythna,” was so atheistical as to frighten the publisher, who prevailed on 
his young infidel to alter it and give it to the world as we now see it. 


genius means, more or less, more than the speaker 


—If it could be proved of any author, however uninteresting and 
obscure—a maker of algebras—that he had had a hand in the commission 
of any great crime or any great folly—that he had sold his grandmother 
into slavery, or frozen his twin children, or sawed off his feet—the book- 
sellers would at once lay in a stock of his writings, and feel sure of turn- 
ing a good many honest pennies by the sale of them; so it is not surpris- 
ing to any one who knows human nature, and what used to be called the 
kindred nature of the publisher, that “Byron” and Byroniana are just 
now quoted in the book market as “very lively.” For three or four 
months the somewhat queerly virtuous denouncers of Mrs. Stowe have 
told us that sixpenny or shilling editions of the poet’s works, or some of 
them, are selling like fresh mackerel ; that the leading libraries are not 
able to supply the demand for the poems, complete or separate ; that “ Mrs. 
Stowe’s attack on the poet has made many of us overhaul his works 
again ;” that since he woke one morning and found himself famous, he 
has never been so much talked of as since the day when he was set forth 
as being so infamous. No doubt this is all true, and that, so far as his 
repute with this generation is concerned, Byron owes more to the Atlantic 
and Macmiilan’s of to-day than to the Hdinburgh or the Blackiwood’s of 
fifty years ago, or to the “Corsair” or the “Childe Harold” or the 
“Giaour,” or even to the “Don Juan.” The latest evidence we have seen 
as to the reviving effect on the poet of the “resurrectionizing ” which the 
man has undergone is to be found in the last American Bibliopolist. 
That periodical contains a list—incomplete as yet—of the various editions 
of Byron, cheap and dear, illustrated and unillustrated, which have ever 


_ been published, and also a list of some of the more important of the many 


books and articles relating to him. Of these last there is no end, especially 
if we take into account the fact that the end is not yet. 


the overhauling is a thing that is perhaps not so much to be regretted as 


And, on the whole, 
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almost everybody was, at first thought, nuit to believe. Whatever we carried on by two fashionable weubuun pr flying visit to a fashion- 
are to say as to the particular charge last brought against him, it is well to | 


come to a full understanding of the extent of the hollowness of a figure 
which once was so imposing, and which still imposes on many of us, both 
English and Americans, though not on so many as one might perhaps 
imagine who should listen only to Mr. Parton’s tale of the ruined young 
journalists he has known—the brevity and luridness of whose careers are 
due to Byron’s example—and to the uproar which has been made in 
England. Prescription is still strong in England, and there is no surer 
way to “fright the isle from its propriety” than to attack anything 
established, if only a poet. That Byron is a chief glory of Britain is to-day 
the belief of thousands of Britons, of whose children we may hope better 
things, even as we see somewhat better things in our transplanted Britons 
here. 


—That there is nothing hid that shall not be revealed is probably a say- 
ing of more nearly universal truth than mystery-loving man is very ready 
to admit. At least, we may say so in the case of man’s known or suspect- 
ed concealments whenever they are such as to provoke interest and enquiry. 
It would seem as if new, after a century of controversy, and after dozens of 
books on the subject have done little more than deepen doubt, the question 
Who was Junius? has at last found an answer; as if, now that the Geor- 
gian Juvenal’s laurels are pretty much mouldered away, the right head to 
wear them has been discovered. The Hon. Edward Twistleton’s immedi- 
ately forthcoming book—to be published in London—certainly brings for- 
ward a piece of evidence which those who deny that Sir Philip Francis was 
Junius will find it impossible to neglect, and, seemingly, very difficult, in- 
deed, to get over. It appears that a hundred years ago, some time in 1770, 
a Miss Giles, who was pleasuring at Bath, received an anonymous note, in- 
closing a copy of verses—such, doubtless, as the “fair” of those days were 
not unused to receiving from the “swains ” who at that time had not gone 
wholly out of fashion in literature, and who were very decidedly in fashion 
in the sort of English literature which did not get into print, and in a deal 
of the American literature which did. A Mr. Richard Tilghman, a relative 
of Francis, an American by residence, if not by birth, was in that year in 
Enyland, and paid a visit to Bath with his kinsman, who, as We know from 
his own letters, was not at this period averse to leave the War Office occa- 
sionally for a short country trip, more or less free and easy and bacchana- 
lian in its character. The young lady’s anonymous note and its verses 
were in two different hands, one natural and the other evidently disguised. 
When, years afterward, Miss Giles—who had become a Mrs. King—saw 
fac-similes of the feigned handwriting of the Junius manuscripts, she de- 
clared it to be identical with that of the note she had received. She had, 
indeed, always believed and often said that the note came from Sir Philip 
Francis, but her story attracted little attention, or little careful attention ; 
perhaps because she would not or could not furnish anything like satisfac- 
tory evidence of the truth of her suspicion. But when, two or three years 
later, a life of Francis appeared, she found quoted in it two lines of the verses 
in question. They formed a part ofa letter written to Francis by Mr. Tilgh- 
Any of our readers who have the life of Francis, which we, as we 
write, have not, may find the lines in a letter bearing date of September 29, 

773. Mr. Tilghman quoted the lines in a manner which, it is said, clearly 
implies that he knew Francis would recognize them. This confirmatory 
proof of the correctness of Mrs. King’s assertion led to a renewed investiga- 
tion of the original papers, and it was found by the experts that the hand- 
writing of the poem was no doubt Tilghman’s. The careful editor of the 
“Monthly Gossip” in Lippincott’s Magazine for January adds, that he has 
compared the chirography of the fac-simile poem with original writing by 
Mr. Tilghman, now in the possession of that gentleman’s family in Phila- 
delphia, and that he can assert, with the London experts, that there is not 
the least doubt of the identity of the two. Now, in 1770 Tilghman was 
reading for the bar in London, was on terms of close intimacy with Fran- 
cis, and was at Bath with him in Miss Giles’s year. On this showing, it 
seems certain that either Tilghman or his near relative wrote the note in 
the disguised hand—which is as positively pronounced Junius’s hand as 
that of the copy of verses is Tilghman’s own. But it could not have been 
Tilghman who wrote “ Junius’s Letters,” for these began before the Phila- 
delphiay crossed over to England, and continued after he came home again. 
So, then, what with Miss Giles’s belief, and the identity of the handwriting 
of the poetry, and that of the note with the handwriting of Tilghman 
and that of Junius, and the poetical quotation made by. Tilghman, and the 
simultaneous presence at Bath of the lady and the two gentlemen, it is not 
easy to resist the conclusion that Junius and Francis were one and the 
And thus a trivial chance flirtation, as we suppose it to have been, 


man. 


sane. 


able watering-place, strips the impenetrable mask from our grandiose acerb 
patriot, whose sacrilegious lash was the terror of half England and the de- 


| light of the other half, and has been a wonder and a mystery to the lite- 





rary world for the last hundred years. 

—“ None are so likely,” says Mr. Edmund S§. Ffoulkes, an English 
convert to Romanism in 1855, “to bring down Rome upon them as those 
who occupy themselves with Church history ;’ and as this is precisely Mr. 
Ffoulkes’s favorite occupation, and as his later discoveries, he says, would 
certainly have prevented his joining the Roman communion when he did, 
it is not surprising that his works have been condemned without a hear- 
ing by the Index, and himself refused absolution by Archbishop Manning, 
until he submits to the decree of the Roman Court. This, Mr. Ffoulkes, 
while agreeing to humiliate himself in a way which the intellectual Prot- 
estant could not tolerate as a man, stoutly refuses to do “as an English- 
man ;” and he has put the whole story of the grievances entailed upon 
him by his book on “ Christendom’s Divisions,” and more especiall y by his 
pamphlet, “The Church’s Creed or the Crown’s Creed ?” into a letter, just 
reprinted in pamphlet form by Messrs. Pott & Amery. It is somewhat 
prolix—apparently because the writer was “spoiling for a fight ” with the 
foreign body of which the archbishop may have been merely the tool— 
and cannot easily be condensed. We must therefore refer our readers to 
it for a precious study both of the Roman system as exposed by one of its 
victims, and of the victim’s own mental condition, which is curious—and 
almost pitiful—enough. Mr. Ffoulkes has advanced so far as to deny 
that Rome and Christianity are convertible terms, and concedes that in 
one sense the dilemma “ Rome or infidelity ” does not exist. He also sees 
clearly enough the consequences of the arbitrary and lawless practices of 
the Roman Court. On this point he is worth quoting: 


“As, under existing circumstances, Rome can only reach laymen 
through the sacraments, on this account it is that laymen are driven into 
absenting themselves from the sacraments, to avoid being subjected to her 
caprice. Ecclesiastics, being bound to her in other ways, and liable to be 
summarily debarred their profession at any moment, have no such escape. 
Laymen, sooner than risk being refused the sacraments, for objecting to 
be treated like schoolboys, threatened or refused absolution in the confes- 
sional for ag hundred other matters besides their sins, take the law into 
their own hands and stay away. Then, if they happen to be absorbed in 
other pursuits, or are tempted to become sceptical or forgetful of their re- 
ligion upon other grounds, or are from mere constitutional temperament 
incompetent or averse to be at the increased pains of adhering faithfully 
to it under difficulties, they settle down into indifferentism, exclaiming 
that religion has been made impossible, so far as concerns its practice, for 
any but women and children.” 


—A simple record of the current publications relating to Dante in Italy 
alone would amount, in the course of a year, toa very considerable list. It 
is seldom that these works seem to require of us special mention, but the 
enterprises in which Prof. Luciano Scarabelli is now engaged are certainly 
noteworthy. He has in press the reproduction of a valuable codex of the 
Divina Commedia, which has for many years belonged to the University 
of Bologna, but in a very ruinous condition. That finished, he announces 
his intention to do for Dante what is now being done in England for Chau- 
cer: to print at one time (stampa contemporanea) twenty codices of the 
Comedy, of Bologna, Milan, Parma, Naples, Palermo, and other places, 
and including that of Casa Landi, 1336, the earliest whose date is fixed. 
Most of these are little, if at all, known, and all are as yet inedited. The 
Professor will compare the various readings of these and other published 
or unpublished codices of good repute, and hopes to be able to give a pow- 
erful impulse both to the study of ancient codices in general and to efforts 
to restore the text of Dante. The number of codices thus to be collated 
precludes, we suppose, the idea of printing them in one view in a single 
volume. It remains to hope that the undertaking will not fall through 
for want of support. 





A MICROSCOPIC MONARCHY.* 


Every humane person who happened to be aware of the fact must have 
had his heart rejoiced by the recent intelligence that his Serene Highness 
the Prince of Monaco had granted an amnesty on the happy occasion of 
his marriage. We have seen no details as to the number of criminals, nor 
of the nature of their offences, who are the fortunate objects of this act of 
clemency. We presume, however, that they may bear a just proportion 
to the number of his Serene Highness’s subjects and to the extent of his 
dominions. This sovereign is distinguished among the other reigning 
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princes of Europe by the infinitesimal fewness of the one and the home- | IV. being incapacitated by epilepsy from exercising his recovered powers 
J A 


opathic smallness of the other. Among all the emperors, kings, princes, 
grand-dukes, and dukes whose pre-eminences are set down in order in that 
Golden Book, the Almanach de Gotha, the Prince of Monaco is eminent for 
his conspicuous insignificance. His domains, consisting of the city of 
Monaco and the territory immediately appertaining to it, are about three 
and a half miles square, containing a population of something like twelve 
hundred souls. But, as this city is one of those on which flights of stran- 
gers, chiefly English, have settled down, the average of souls enjoying the 
protection of the Prince’s beneficent sceptre is not much short of five thou- 
sand. And here let us magnify the republican principle in which we 
rejoice by comparing this least of monarchies with the smallest of self- 
governing commonwealths. The Republic of San Marino boasts of a 
territory of nearly twenty-eight square miles, sustaining a population of nut 
less than seven thousand native-born inhabitants. Such is the happy influ- 
ence of free institutions ! 


The history of Monaco is lost in the mists of mythologic antiquity. Its 
narrator, like the immortal historian of the Dutch Dynasty of New York, 


seeks tu trace its annals back to “the beginning of the world,” but he is 


obliged to stop short at the times of Hercules. This hero, when on his way 
to set up his pillars as the extreme boundaries of the world, where the Medi- 
terranean weds the Atlantic, stopped long enough to found this city, which 
he continued to favor with his protection until he was dispossessed and 
put to flight at the time of the Diocletianic persecutions by St. Devotus, who 
has ever since presided over its destinies. Our space would fail us should 
we attempt even a sketch of the fortunes of this microcosm from that time 
to this. Enough to say that its story, like that of those macrocosms, the 
empires and kingdoms of this world, which fills up so many more volumes 
than are ever read, is made up of wars, invasions, assassinations, revolu- 
tions, and oppressions. We will, therefore, pass at once to the rise of the 
reigning House of Grimaldi, which came te the surface of authentic history 
seven years before Hugh Capet established his long line on the throne of 
France, to wit, in 980. For his services against the Saracens, the first 
Grimaldi received an appanage upon the shore of the Mediterranean, in- 
cluding the rock and fortress of Monaco. Though the Grimaldis could not 
maintain continued possession of this fief through all those troublous ages, 
they kept up continual claim, and were never lost sight of in the holy and 
unholy wars which were the only business in which gentlemen of their 
pretensions could engage. They were not finally and firmly put in posses- 
sion of Monaco till 13839, towhich were added Mentone and Roccabrunatwo 
years later. Between France, on the one hand, and Genoa and Piedmont, 
on the other, they had hard work to maintain a tolerable independence, 
which was generally but a nominal one. In 1524, however, Charles V. 
took the principality under the protectorate of Spain, which protection was 
continuedjuntil 1641, and resembled that which the same power gave to 
the Peruvians, if we may believe the statement of Rolla, namely, “such 
protection as vultures give to lambs.” In this last-named year, however, 
Prince Honoré II., by a skilfully managed coup de main, which was also a 
coup d’état, drove out the Spanish garrison and let in a French one, ex- 
changing the protectorate of Philip IV. for that of Louis XIII., and the 
Order of the Golden Fleece for that of the Holy Ghost. He also was created 
a peer of France, with the title of the Duc de Valentinois, which is still 
the style of the heir-apparent of Monaco. 





From this time down to that of the French Revolution the French pro- 
tectorate continued, and the history of Monaco presents no salient events | 


such as rejoice the heart of the historian. At the time of that great over- 
turning Honoré IV. reigned over Monaco; but neither his endeavors to 


stay the tide of revolutionary passion by force, nor yet to keep his head | 


above water by swimming with it, were of any avail. Like his protectors, 
the Bourbons, he was deposed and driven into exile, and his dominions 


united with the French Republic under its old heathen name of the Port 
His beautiful daughter-in-law, the wife of Prince Joseph, was | 


of Hercules. 
guillotined at Paris during the Reign of Terror, refusing to prolong herlife 
by a false plea of pregnancy, which would, indeed, have saved it, as the 
fall of Robespierre took place four days after her execution. One of his 
sons took service under Bonaparte, and was of the household of Josephine 





until her death. The fall of Bonaparte brought change to the fortunes of | 
the Grimaldis, as well as of the Bourbons and other beggar-folk. Bya line | 
added by Talleyrand to the treaties of 1814, the Prince of Monaco was | 


restored to his estates, the protectorate being transferred to Sardinia. 


It | 


was an unhappy hour for the estates, whatever it may have been for the | 
| of France as a part of the price of her services in Italy. And with the same 


prince that beheld that restoration. For a year or two they enjoyed a 
reasonably good government under the regency of Prince Joseph, Honoré 


himself. But in 1816, this prince dying, his son, Honoré V., succeeded, the 
magnitude of whose tyranny and the immensity of whose meanness were 
in an inverse ratio to the size of his dominions, and on a scale worthy 
an emperor. In his little world he possessed absolute power over the 
lives and property of his handful of subjects, and he put it forth with 
an energy and unscrupulousness from which the present Bonaparte might 
have taken a lesson. 

Living almost entirely at Paris, the great object of his financial policy 
was to extract as much money as possible out of his subjects to spend there, 
in which he showed as infernal an ingenuity as any of the Surintendants 
des Finances of Louis XV. Like a truly paternal sovereign, he assumed 
the charge of the spiritual and temporal needs of his people, and took pos 
session of all funds belonging to churches, hospitals, and confraternities, 
which he conscientiously applied to the relief of his own necessities. The 
merchantable produce of his domains being fruits, oils, and wines, he 
taxed them so heavily as to ruin entirely the peasant proprietors. Al! 
olives had to be brought to his mill and pay toll royally. He was a pattern 
protectionist, beyond even the dreams of Mr. Carey or Mr. Greeley. Every 
thing was made a monopoly. He had bad linen manufactured, which his 
subjects were forced to buy, under heavy penalties if they tried to import 
a better article. Gunpowder, pipes, playing-cards, and straw hats next re 
ceived his protecting care. Butcher's meat followed, and was made to 
replenish his fisc, as was vermicelli, a main article of food of the poorer 
classes. But perhaps his most brilliant feat of financiering was that which 
made the staff of life a better support for himself than his subjects. Little or 
no wheat being raised in his dominions, his Highness established a mono 
poly of corn, flour, and bread, which the people were forbidden, under 
heavy penalties, to procure elsewhere. Unluckily he had no flour mills 
which were essential to his benevolent wish of feeding the hungry ; but 
his genius was equal to this emergency, and met it by seizing four oi! 
mills of his subjects and making flour-mills of them, economizing the ex 
pense by not paying the owners, and obliging them to pay the cost of a 
road to the same. His agents were always on the lookout at Marseilles 
and Genoa fortamaged grain, and, if any good corn by any accident found 
its way across the frontier, it was seized, and carried back again, and ex 
changed for bad. The bread made of this flour was sold at five cents 
a loaf more than good bread at Nice, and, moreover, was often further 
adulterated in his Highness’s interest. Even travellers were obliged to 
eat this bread, and, if detected in bringing better at the frontier, were 
obliged to leave it behind them. Captains of vessels bringing good bread 
enough for their use in port were obliged to throw it overboard or have 
their vessels confiscated. More than this, watch was kept over the private 
families, and, if they did not consume as much of this precious commodity 
as it was thought they should, they were liable to punishment. These are 
but a part of the financial policy of this petty tyrant, by means of which he 
extorted a revenue of 325,000 francs from his paltry principality. The 
amount raised before his time was but 90,000 francs. 


It seems hardly credible that this villain was allowed by his neighbors 
of France and Sardinia thus to grind the faces of his innocent people. His 
insignificance was probably his safety. But death, which comes to all, 
came at last to him in 1841, after twenty-five vears of this tyranny. He 
was succeeded by his brother Florestan I., who had prepared himself for 
his princely duties by failing as an actor in Paris. He, however, inherited 
the dispositions of his brother with his principality. 
a wife, who was a helpmeet for him in whatever was bad. Some slight 
modifications in the oppressions of Honoré V. had to be submitted to; but 
they were still so heavy as to produce a beneficent and bloodless revolu- 
tion. Monaco, including Mentone and Roccabruna under that name, set 
the example of revolution to the French, its movement taking place several 
months earlier than the days of February, 1848. The two dependent towns 
of Mentone and Roccabruna, from which the chief part of the taxes were 
squeezed, rose in rebellion, and declared themselves free and independent 
towns, the Sardinian garrison refusing to coerce them, at the command of 
the prince and princess. They were recognized as free towns, and enjoyed 
that dignity for a short time, but they soon consented to be united to Sar- 
dinia. Monaco, on which the hand of oppression had weighed less heavily 
than on the agricultural districts, remained subject to Florestan, and now, 
since his death, to Charles III. After the treaty of Villa Franca, Mentone 
and Roccabruna had the privilege accorded to the inhabitants of the other 
parts of Savoy, of saying whether they would consent to become provinces 


He had also married 


real regret and apparent unanimity they yielded to their fate, and are now 
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part of the empire. Their prosperity, however, has returned with decently 
Instead of 300,000 francs of revenue formerly paid to 
be spent in Paris, they raise but 80,000, spent among themselves. Charles 
IIIL., however, was not wanting to himself at this crisis, and he demanded 
compensation for his relinquishment of his rights over two towns which 


good government, 


had been entirely independent of him for more than ten years. And 
Bonaparte, in that splendid spirit of munificence with which he has given 
away so much money that did not belong to him, allowed him no less than 
4,000,000 francs for his shadowy claims! Truly, it isa good thing to be 
even a little prince! 

GENESIS AND GEOLOGY.* 

THE very title of this little book is calculated to awaken expectation, 
which is increased when we remember the character and position of the 
author, and by the fact that the substance of the volume originally ap- 
peared in the form of Sunday evening lectures before the large audience 
wont to assemble in the Broadway Tabernacle. And our expectation is 
heightened by the very mention of the naturalist—Prof. Dana—to whom 
the work is dedicated, and by the quotations made with approval from the 
writings of men of such standing as Professors Guyot and Agassiz. 

The discussion opens with an outline of those phases of creation which 
preceded the appearance of human beings. This is set forth according to 
the Mosaic account, and exhibited in contrast with various views which 
were prevalent in antiquity. In the second lecture, the creation of man 
is considered, of man the image of God and the head of creation ; while 
the third lecture is designed to show that there has been no transmutation 
of species, but an orderly succession, and that man came in as a distinct 
creation, superior to everything that went before. The fourth lecture, 
which is much the most elaborate part of the book, is occupied with 
various considerations relating to man’s dominion over nature, and closes 
with a glowing tribute to the memory of the late Edward Everett as a 
typical man. In the next lecture, the author treats of the antiquity of the 
race under some of the more prominent phases, in the light of which the 
subject has been largely discussed of late. Several of these phases will 
be suggested by the bare mention of Egyptology, pile-habitations of the 
Swiss lakes, kitchen-middens of Denmark, and the ages of stone, of bronze, 
andof iron. Man’s higher powers are made prominent in the sixth lecture, 
which is entitled “The Sabbath made for Man,” the Sabbath regarded at 
once as a recognition, and a provision made for the unfolding, of the dis- 
tinctively spiritual side of humanity. “ Woman and the Family” is the 
caption of the last lecture, in which are discussed many points touching 
great questions of the day, in a way to be of interest, if not of profit, 
to all such as will ponder them with due thoughtfulness and candor. 

In his treatment of the various topics thus curiously brought into 
view, our author takes up, on the one side, the narrative in Genesis, and 
gives in brief what he regards as a fair and legitimate interpretation, in 
the light of the best helps now at the command of the Biblical student. 
Doing this, and in all his discussions, he takes for granted the genuineness 
and credibility of the Jewish Scriptures. This many will regard as a 
prime excellence ; it was perhaps so considered by the larger part of his 
audience. But we may frankly raise the question whether it be wise, in 
disquisitions of this sort, to take such an attitude. Were there any in the 
congregation—should there be some among his readers—more or less 
agitated by doubts respecting the authenticity and trustworthiness either 
of the Scriptures generally or of the account of creation usually ascribed 
to Moses, they might regard his discussion as one-sided. They would be 
likely to feel that he begged the principal question at the outset, and that 
his arguments were therefore made out in a partial if not partisan way. 
Thus the author appears too much like a dogmatist trying to sustain his 
position. If the theologian is to reach the sceptic, he must have a spirit 
of real enquiry. And it may be well and honestly asked, whether even 
those who implicitly receive the Bible as divine would not by free enquiry 
find themselves, in the long run, more thoroughly and vitally, because 
more freely and intelligently, assured of the essential truth of the Scrip- 
tures. 

On the other hand, our author brings forward various scientific theories 
asconfirming the proposed explanation of the Mosaic record. Whether 
his interpretation be correct or not ; whether, indeed, the best interpreta- 
tion yet reached be not liable to many modifications, pot so much perhaps 
as to points of duty and right as tothe manifold details of philology, is 
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surely an open question. Waiving the discussion of such matters, we 
may safely say that the real import of the Scriptures on all spiritual points 
is one thing, while an interpretation—be it one which to-day is freest from 
objection—may be quite another. Granting, however, that the interpreta- 
tion suggested is the best yet made, and that it is for the time to be our 
standard of the truth, we find our author presenting what he evidently 
considers the best accredited results of modern science as an ally and in 
confirmation of the Bible. And this he does with unusual learning, abil- 
ity, and skill. For the most part, his language is terse and strong ; his 
style is usually clear; while he evinces, not only in this work, but in his 
writings generally, more than ordinary familiarity with what is going on 
in the several departments of scientific investigation. At the same time it 
is evident that his knowledge is second-hand—derived rather from books 
and periodicals than from actual contact with the objects of nature. It is 
none the less true, however, that the tendency of what he says in this 
direction can hardly fail to be in a high degree salutary ; and with the 
abatement made in regard to any merely outward standard as an absolute 
criterion of truth—for no external form can be an adequate expression of 
the truth in its essence, or serve as an infallible guide—with this abate- 
ment his statements must be of great assistance both to such clergymen 
as are less well informed, and to general readers. 

Another point is suggested by the work before us, and claims notice in 
the way of criticism. While many valuable considerations are well 
stated, not a few far-reaching views admirably exhibited, and various 
positions of fundamental importance brought into sight, there is apparent 
occasionally, perhaps it should be said often, a lack of completeness, both 
in apprehension of the whole bearing of the subject, and in its presenta- 
tion. This inadequacy shows itself prominently in three directions. In 
the first place, positions which are-true in themselves, and of vital import, 
are made apparently to repose on an insufficient basis. Or, as is some- 
times the case, the foundation suggested for a particular view is not only 
unsatisfactory, but it is not the true foundation, nor the one on which 
it can truly and does really rest. Of course, when any such insuffi- 
ciency in an argument is detected, the best position is liable to rejection. 
In the second place, an inadequacy is often felt because of the author's 
presentation of half-truths. While we recognize much that is of great 
moment, many important elements, in all his main statements, we yet 
continually fail te recognize that breadth and wholeness of view which 
are ever characteristic of truth apprehended as vital and presented in its 
native integrity. The utterance of half-truths is perhaps well enough, 
when the elements involved are recognized according totheir exact extent 
and worth; but every utterance of this kind is liable to become a positive 
falsehood to such as take it for the whole truth. In the third place, the 
author's point of view is felt to be inadequate. There is a higher position 
than that occupied by the mere theologian or the mere scientist. This 
position is in the realm of pure principle, of principle in its primal and 
only absolute sense ; in the realm of necessary and eternal truth, of truth 
as able to adapt itself to all legitimate conditions and relations, and yet as 
one and unchanging in its essence. A position of this kind may be held 
by a theologian, by a scientist, or by any other man who will enter into 
living communion with the principles which underlie all forms 
both outward and intellectual; who will subject himself to such 
discipline under the agency of truth as to learn to be guided simply by its 
power, and thus freed from the trammels which are so apt to be self- 
assumed and self-imposed in any and in every special department of study. 
Of such a position, of a reality of this kind, our author seems occasionally 
to get glimpses, and there is hope as to the utterances which are to follow ; 
but we find little evidence that he abides in this realm as his home, 
while these occasional views appear to fade as the flitting shadows of a 
dream. And still it should be remembered, that in many cases, as in 
most public discourses, insufficient statements of the several kinds referred 
to are not rare, if they be not almost a matter of necessity. And while 
this must be the excuse for our author, it is none the less a fact that people 
should be put upon their guard, lest they take these inadequacies as argu- 
ments, utterances, and positions of the truth in its integrity. 

With the few abatements which have been madé, we desire to com- 
mend the little volume before us, and trust that it will have a wide circu- 
lation in all classes of society. It is our hope that those who read it, and 
detect instances of inconclusive reasoning, will be led to reject not the 
truth itself, but incogent modes in which it is occasionally presented. 
We also trust that the hints now given will enable many so to study the 
half-traths which the book contains as to discover their complementary 
parts. It is equally our wish that such as peruse the volume may not 
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rest satisfied with it, but come to recognize the work undertaken by our 
author as only just begun. We all need to seek a higher position, one in 
which we shall not only feel, but also see, in the constantly advancing 
knowledge of details, that, while there may be seeming discrepancies, all 
the revelations of supreme intelligence, whether in the realm of spirit or 
in the world of nature, must be in substantial accord. 


a" Publishers will confer a favor by always marking the price of their books upon the 
wrapper. 
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MUSIC. 


OUR AMATEURS, 





WirnHovt a doubt, music is the art that is most fostered among us. 
No parlor is considered furnished that lacks a piano. No young lady's 
education is thought complete without some knowledge of the divine art. 
While abroad the opera only exists through subsidies from the state, here 
the popular taste for music supports at least one, sometimes two and three 
companies at the same time. But the greatest evidence of the vital hold 
that this art has upon us is in the number of amateur societies that exist 
in this city, of a few of the most prominent of which we purpose giving 
some account. 

And first, it may be premised that with all this broadcast culture of 
music, and in despite of the hundred thousand pianos that are made in 
this country every year, and the tons of musical compositions that are 
published, and of the fact that music is taught in the public schools, so 
that the whole people may be said to be educated in it, yet we 
have no national music, and have produced scarcely a single musical 
composition that rises to the dignity of fourth-rate merit. Drawing 
and painting and sculpture are comparatively neglected here—certainly 
are not universally taught—and yet we have produced painters who have 
challenged the attention, if not the admiration of the world, and sculp- 
tors who fully rank with those of other nations. The pictures of Church 
and the statues of Powers, Crawford, and Story are as well known on 
the other side of the water as on this, but though we have an army of 
composers there is not one among us that has risen above the rank and 
file, or been able to create a single composition that is really an addition 
to the musical literature of the world—not even a song, much less a sym- 
phony. The works that have been produced are feeble imitations of for- 
eign models. Mortifying as the fact may be to our vanity, it must be 
acknowledged that the little music we have that possesses really dis- 
tinctive American characteristics takes its inspiration from the negroes. 
Those rude refrains that tell the story of the poor black “ Way down upon 
the Swanee River,” or in“ Old Virginny,” or of the “ Old Kentucky Home ” 
have really found their way round the world. They are but the echoes 
of a miserable plantation life, but they are heard in the great salons of 
Europe. The rest of our music has no vitality of its own. It is con- 
structed on either the German or the Italian modela, Between these two 
schools our teachers also are divided, and they carry with them their 


pupils to the one side or the other—for the schools are, to a great extent, 


in antagonism. 

Those of our amateurs brought up in the Italian school affect to 
despise German vocal music as being harsh and unmelodious, and recog- 
nize no merit in anything that is not extracted from an opera, while, on 
the other hand, the Germans find these Italian arias and cavatinas tire- 
some, meaningless, and frivolous. This division of sentiment is as 
noticeable among the amateur musical organizations of this city as 
it is among individuals: some of them sing nothing but the com- 
positions of the Italian’school, others nothing but those of fhe German. 
Of course, in the matter of musical organization our Teutonic friends 
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altogether take the lead. They have brought with them the traditions of 
their fatherland, and directly they get here they crystallize naturally and 
as a matter of course into musical clubs, devoted to the music of their 
own nationality. 

The best known among these clubs are doubtless the Liederkranz and 
the Arion. In some sort they are rivals—in a pleasant and friendly way to 
be sure, but still sufficiently so to make each a little jealous of the success 
of the other, and anxious to take the first place in the public estimation. 
Both organizations have brought themselves more prominently into public 
notice than the other kindred societies, by the masked balls that they are 
in the habit of giving at the Academy of Music every winter, in which 
each strives to outdo the other in the magnificence of the appointments 
and the brilliancy of the entertainment. But there are many other 
musical societies among our resident German population of nearly equal 
merit, if of less celebrity, than the two we have named. In all there are in 
this city and its immediate suburbs nearly a hundred, of which there 
are sixty-four in New York. Among the most prominent of them are 
the Schillerbund, the Saengerrunde, the Teutonia, the Beethoven-Maen. 
nerchor, and the Mozart-Verein. 

These societies are stimulated to practise by the prize festivals that are 
given every alternate year. The latest of these was held in Baltimore, 
last July ; the next will take place in this city, in 1871. At the Baltimore 
Saengerfest twenty-nine societies attended from this city. The Lieder- 
kranz appeared with 74 members, the Saengerrunde with 64, the Schiller. 
bund with 59, the Arion with 52. There was intense interest felt between 
the Liederkranz and the Arions as to which should take the ‘first prize, 
The former gained it, to the great mortification of the members of the 
latter society, who failed even in taking the second prize—a humiliation 
from which they have not yet recovered. The usual insinuations that the 
judges had been bought were freely made, and the Arions even, by chal- 
lenge, attempted to draw their successful rivals into a supplementary con- 
test before another set of judges; but the sagacious men of the Lieder 
kranz felt the laurels secure upon their brows for two years at least, and 
failed to see the advisability of risking them to no purpose. At the con- 
test the Arions had sung an easy and insignificant song, which had, per- 
haps, its weight with the judges in contributing to their defeat. Since 
then they have given a concert here, and, to show what they could do, 
sang on that occasion the most difficult of all the songs that were given 
at the prize contest, but sang it so badly as to reflect no credit upon them- 
selves whatever. 

The system upon which most of these societies are conducted is the same. 
Many of them are incorporated, and some own valuable property and have 
handsome club-houses and concert-halls, They are supported by the initia- 
tion fees and the annual dues of the singing and non-singing mem- 
bers. The Liederkranz has a double chorus, singing sometimes as a male 
voice chorus, but having also ladies in the society, which enables them to 
give compositions written for mixed voices. They own three adjoining 
houses in Fourth Street, where they have ample club accommodations for 
their members and a fine and spacious concert-hall. They support a school 
also, where young ladies are taught to sing and play gratuitously. The 
society consists of about eleven hundred members, of whom some nine 
hundred and fifty are subscribing or non-performing members, and among 
these are almost all the wealthiest and most distinguished of our German 
population and very many music-loving Americans. The concerts of the 
society are for the most part private, but the finest choral and orchestral 
compositions are given at them, for the club has an amateur orchestra 
of about fifty members. Mr. William Steinway is the president, and Mr, 
Pauer the conductor. This society has been in existence about twenty- 
two years. It took the first prize not only at the contest at Baltimore, last 
summer, but also at that at Philadelphia in 1867, and so feels double- 
crowned. Their charter enables them to hold property to the value of 
$500,000. They have performed all the great choral works of Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and of many of the minor composers. 

The Arion Society is somewhat similar in organization, except that it is 
simply a male chorus, there being no ladies among the singing members. 
It is under the very able direction of Mr. Carl Bergmann. It was organ 
ized in 1854, is an off-shoot of the Liederkranz, and has its headquarters at 
the Germania Assembly Rooms. The society has about four hundred and 
thirty members, of whom some sixty are in the chorus, the rest sub- 
scribers entitled to admission to all.the entertainments given. 

Last winter the Liederkranz and Arion came together at one of the 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society, and sang the choral parts of Wag- 
ner’s Lohengrin. Both of these organizations are thoroughly democratic. 
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A common love for music is the strong bond that makes of them a brother- 
hood. Art is the great leveller, and the wealthy merchant and broker, 
the barber, the baker, the tailor, the physician, and the lawyer stand 
shoulder to shoulder, animated by a common sentiment of artistic devo- 
tion, and clink their glasses in the genial fellowship of song. 

The other German societies are so similar in their character that no 
separate mention of them is needed. All of them have their weekly 
rehearsals and their frequent social meetings, at which every kind of 


recreation 
pageants and processions and carnivals, sometimes dramatic representa- 
tions, and at all times music. A pleasant example of their ways of en- 
joyment is found in the festival held by the Arion Club at their rooms on 
Christmas night. There was music and, of course, the inevitable lager- 
bier, and dancing—for ladies were invited—and an immense Christmas- 
tree brilliantly lighted and loaded with gifts, of which there was one for 


every member of the club, and which were presented with humorous re- | 


marks by the orator of the evening. It is impossible to overestimate the 
good effects of these organizations in fostering content and kindly feeling, in 
relieving the wear and tear of long days of hard work, in making life 
pleasant, and in creating a love of innocent pleasures in place of vicious 
ones. It is but forty years since these organizations were first started in 
Germany by old Zelter, Mendelssohn’s teacher, and his friend, Fleming, 
and now they exist everywhere in Germany. A single Bund there has 
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over eighty thousand members, while our Northeastern Saengerbund 
has but two thousand singing members. The drill of these clubs would be 
vastly better if the members did not hold the beer-glass in one hand as 
wellas the music-book in the other—but then the good-fellowship would 
be less. 


Just at present the Arions are hard at work at Von Weber's “ Frey- 
schiitz,” which the society proposes to give at the Academy of Music, in 
January; Mr. Candidus taking the tenor part, and Mr. Remmertz, a glo- 
rious basso, who will certainly make a strong impression, assuming the 
réle of Caspar. The representation will probably be a better one than 
the opera has ever received here. It certainly will so far as the choral 
parts are concerned. 


It remains for us in a future article to speak of our numerous American 
amateur societies, some of which are known through their public per- 
formances, for instance, the Harmonic, the Mendelssohn Union, and the 
Berge Choral Union, while others, though of a more private character, 
are accustomed to sing to very numerous invited audiences, as, for instance, 
the several clubs under the direction of Mr. Abella, Mr. Rivarde, and 
Mr. Mosenthal. In these are to be found the best of our native amateurs, 
and the performances of some of them attain a high standard of excel- 
lence, and give bright promise of the cultivation of a sound taste for good 
music among us. 
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